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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


‘“John  used  to  be  a  journalist!  It  was  a  playhil  remark  made  by  a 
new^aper  colleague  13  years  when  I  gave  up  general  reporting 
to  try  my  luck  as  a  TV  critic.  I  winced  and  let  it  pass,  even  though 
it  seemed  to  me  that  interpreting  television  should  be  a  newspaper 
beat  just  as  important  as  covering  the  Statehouse  or  City  Hall. 
■  Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to  change  my  mind.  True,  I’ve 
had  to  watch  and  review  my  share  of  inane  sitcoms  and  innocuous 
action-adventure  shows.  But  even  at  its  most  banal  level  -  television 
is  an  incomparable  arbiter  of  American  patterns  of  style,  speech, 
ambitions,  values,  ethics  and  governance.  I’ve  grappled  with  TV 
through  election  campaigns,  natural  calamities,  national  disasters, 
a  war  and  a  world  of  change  in  front  of  the  lens  and  behind  it.  ■ 
And  my  old  colleague,  the  one  who  chided  me  13  years  for  aban¬ 
doning  journalism?  Last  I  heard,  he  was  working  in  public  relations!’ 


John  carman,  television  critic 


"What  do  you  know 
about  New  England?" 


"Well  I  hear  a  lot  of  things 
these  days  .  .  .  but  I  know 
that  New  England  has  the 
highest  per  capita  personal 
income  in  the  United  States.*" 

Yes!  New  England  has  the  highest  per  capita 
personal  income  of  any  region 

in  the  United  States! 

'Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Informations  Systems  for  year  ending  December,  1990.  Data  released  April  17,  1991. 


Increase  your  company's  per  capita  income  with  your  ads  in  these  New  England  Newspapers 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Evening  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Repubkcan  (S) 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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COLORMAX  CIC  at 
Reading  Eagle  Company.  Reading,  Pa. 


Available  Now! 
A  5-color  flexo  unit  that  fits 
your  needs,  your  pressline,  and  your  budget! 

L=@[jl  _ 


Color...Powerful  &  Profitable 

The  single  most  important  and  revolutionary  change  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  color  printing.  It’s  important  because  it  captures  your 
readers’  attention  and  makes  you  more  competitive  at  the  news¬ 
stand.  It’s  important  to  you  because  it  helps  increase  readership  and 
attract  advertisers.  And.  bottom  line,  it’s  important  to  you  because 
it  can  help  increase  your  profitability.  Plus,  it’s  Available  Now! 

COLORMAX  CIC...Your  Pressline  Solution 

Colormax  CIC  (Common  Impression  Cylinder)  is  the  immediate 
solution  to  adding  process  color  with  these  important  benefits: 

•  Bright,  colorful  no-rub  flexo  printing 

•  Process  colors  plus  black  from  one  unit  position 

•  Low  profile  design  slips  into  any  unit  position 

•  Increases  page  capacity  while  adding  process  color 

•  No  costly  disruption  of  superstructure 

•  Plus,  it’s  Available  Now! 


COLORMAX  CIC...Quallty  &  Affordability 

Colormax  is  the  only  5-color,  flexo,  slip-in  unit  that’s  proven  and  in- 
place  printing  daily  newspapers:  The  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
since  August  1990;  The  Reading  Eagle-Times  since  November 
1990!  And  when  our  customers  say,  “We’ve  ordered  an  additional 
three  Colormax  units,”  and,  “We’re  now  printing  on  our  second 
Colormax,”...we  know  it  is  performing  in  the  field. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  economy  to  recover  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  newspaper.  Add  bright,  no-rub 
4  process  color  to  each  of  your 
section  fronts  (or  wherever  you 
need  it  most)  NOW-with  our  low 
cost,  timely  lumkey  installation.” 

With  Colormax  CIC  you  get 
affordable,  quality  color  printing 
equipment  made  in  the  U.S.A. 

And,  it’s  Available  Now! 


Visit  us  at  ANPA/TEC  '91  -  Booth  663. 


KBM-MOTTER.  CORJ*. 

A  member  of  the  Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert  group 

P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  Pennsylvania  17405  •  Phone  (717)  755-1071 


E>P’s  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage 
is  almost  here! 

Published  May  25, 1991 


Over  500  newspapers  listed  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
with  the  latest  advertising  data 
in  retail,  automotive,  classified, 
general,  financial,  and  legal . . . 


Closing  Dates: 

Space:  May  15 
Ad  Material:  May  17 


. .  an  ideal  promotion  opportu¬ 
nity  for  newspapers  in  a  section 
within  an  issue  that  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  information  and  reference 
source  for  advertisers  and  agencies. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page . 

.  $2900 

1/3 . 

.  $1225 

2/3 . 

.  2265 

1/4 . 

. 1015 

1/2 . 

. 1715 

1/6 . 

. 780 

Call  now  and  reserve  space 
212  •  675  •  4380,  ask  for  Steve  Townsley! 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 
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MAY 

1- 2— Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Sheraton 

Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

3-5— Virginia  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Faiis  Church 
Marriott,  Va. 

5-S— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annuai  Confer¬ 
ence,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

5- 8 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Financial  Manage¬ 

ment  Conference,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin,  Orlando,  Fla. 

6- 8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-17— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

15- 18— Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Annual  Convention  and 

Exhibition,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 6- 1  fr— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 

Conference,  Jupiter  Beach  Hilton,  Jupiter,  Fla. 

17- 18— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference  &  Awards 

Ceremony,  Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
19-22— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Spring  Conference, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  International  Con¬ 
ference,  Orlando,  Fla. 

1 9-23 — American  Society  for  T raining  and  Development,  Annual  Conference 
&  Exposition,  San  Francisco  Marriott  Hotel. 

JUNE 

2- 5 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

5- 7— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

6- 8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Lake  Texoma 

Lodge,  Lake  Texoma,  Okla. 

7- 11 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Technical  Exposition 

and  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

3-5— The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Nuclear  Prolifera¬ 
tion;  The  Shifting  Focus  of  the  Nuclear  Debate  in  the  1990s”  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Univr'sity  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

5-10— Poynter  Institu  e.  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
5-1 1— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  (75,000-plus  circulation) 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

12- 18— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 

Course,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park. 

13- 17— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Prepress  Production  and 

Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operating  Workshops,  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-17— ANPA,  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters, 
Reston,  Va. 

15 —  University  of  Oregon,  Symposium;  “Back  to  the  Future;  Communica¬ 
tion  in  the  21st  Century,”  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16—  Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Lansing,  Mich. 
19-22- American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Airport  Hilton  Inn, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19-24— Poynter  Institute,  Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders 
Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

25-30— Gannett  Foundation  and  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Workshop  on  teaching  of  ethics  in  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

30— Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  III. 
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Rocky  Mountain  News 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


About  Awards 


Environmental  reporting  award.  James  Detjen,  environ¬ 
mental  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1990  award  of  excellence  from  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Environmental 
Communicators  for  his  environmental  reporting  and  his 
leadership  role  in  founding  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Society  of  Environmental  Journalists.  Other  awards  from 
the  group  went  to  Target  Stores  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Madison,  Wis.;  and  WQED-TV  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards.  Reporters  Jane 
Daugherty,  Bemie  Shellum,  Jeanne  May  and  Pat  Beck  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  were  awarded  both  the  Grand  Prize 
and  the  First  Prize  in  Print  in  the  23rd  annual  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Awards  for  their  three-part  series, 
“Workers  at  Risk,”  which  documented  the  numerous 
preventable  deaths  in  small  auto-parts  plants  throughout 
Michigan. 

Other  RFK  awards  went  to;  Randy  Olson  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  who  received  the  First  Prize  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism  for  coverage  of  a  welfare  mother’s  battle  with  the 
public  housing  and  welfare  systems;  Wiley  Miller  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  who  won  the  First  Prize  in  the 
Cartoon  category;  and  the  Chukchi  News  and  Information 
Service,  a  publication  of  students  at  Chukchi  College, 
University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  which  was  awarded  First 
Prize  in  the  Student  category. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards  program  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  journalists  who  had  traveled  with 
Robert  Kennedy  on  his  1968  presidential  campaign.  The 
program  honors  outstanding  reporting  on  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged.  First  Prizes  carry  a  $1 ,000  cash  award, 
and  the  Grand  Prize,  selected  from  among  the  First  Prize 
winners,  carries  with  it  $2,000.  Awards  also  are  presented 
for  radio,  television,  and  international  reporting. 

Deadline  Club  Award.  The  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
has  created  a  new  award  in  honor  of  Associated  Press 
Middle  East  bureau  chief  Terry  Anderson,  and  the  first 
recipient  is  Terry  Anderson. 

The  award  will  be  given,  when  special  circumstances 
warrant,  to  that  journalist  who  has  endured  and  overcome 
hardships  above  and  beyond  the  duty  to  the  assignment. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Anderson  in  abstentia  at 
the  organization’s  annual  Freedom  of  Information  pro¬ 
gram  March  26.  Gene  Schroeder,  an  AP  colleague  of 
Anderson’s,  accepted  the  award  in  his  behalf. 

Anderson  is  entering  his  seventh  year  of  captivity  in 
Lebanon. 


N.C.  Hall  of  Earners.  The  following  newspaper  industry 
professionals  have  been  inducted  into  the  North  Carolina 
Journalism,  Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

Lenoir  Chambers,  deceased,  former  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk;  Fred  D.  Crisp  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  News  &  Observer  of  Raleigh; 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  deceased,  former  publisher  of  the  News 
&  Observer;  Ashley  B.  Futrell,  editor  and  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  Washington  (N.C.)  Daily  News;  James 
Hurley,  publisher  of  the  Salisbury  Post;  and  Don  Sturkey , 
twice  selected  as  North  Carolina  Press  Photographer  of 
the  Year. 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


*  OKAY- 50  THE  PRE55  AHD  TV  LOST  A  6UNPLE  C0VEKIN6  THE 
QULP  WAR  -  WT  THIS  IS  CARRYIN6  IT  TOO  DAMN  FAR  -  /  " 


About  Awards 


John  Peter  Zenger  Award.  Terry  Anderson,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newsman  starting  his  seventh  year  of  captivity,  has 
won  the  University  of  Arizona’s  36th  annual  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award.  Presented  for  distinguished  service  on 
behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  the  award  will  be  accepted  by  Anderson’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Judith  Walker  of  Ocala,  Fla. 

Anderson,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  was  the  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  when  he  was 
kidnapped  in  Beirut  on  March  16,  1985.  During  that  time, 
his  father  died  and  his  second  daughter  was  born. 

Woman’s  Basketball  Coaches  Association  Media  Award. 
Mel  Greenburg,  who  covers  women’s  basketball  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  awarded  the  first 
Women’s  Basketball  Coaches  Association  Media  Award, 
which  from  now  on  will  bear  his  name.  Greenberg  is 
founder  and  editor  of  the  women’s  basketball  Top  25  poll, 
and  has  covered  the  sport  for  the  Inquirer  and  Associated 
Press  for  15  years. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award.  Jessie  J. 
Knight,  vice  president  of  marketing  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  publishes  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  was  honored 
by  the  United  Nations  Association  of  San  Francisco  with 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award. 

Knight  has  focused  his  attention  on  bringing  the  growing 
middle  class  from  various  ethnic  groups  into  the  cultural 
and  intellectual  life  of  San  Francisco. 

Knight  has  been  selected  as  one  of  24  delegates  to 
represent  the  U.S.  in  the  British-American  Conference  for 
the  Successor  Generation,  a  forum  designed  by  Johns- 
Hopkins  University  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  to  discuss  and  deepen  mutual  understanding 
between  those  individuals  who  will  become  key  policy¬ 
makers  on  major  issues  between  the  U.S.  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association. 
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Tlie  News 


System  Integrators,  Inc.® 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.® 


Frank  Daniels  Jr. 
Publisher 


HisSystaTi:Sir 


He  wants  maximum  return  on  investment. 

□ 

He  wants  to  increase  ad  revenues  and  cut  costs. 

□ 

He  wants  to  improve  deadlines  for  news  and  advertisers. 

□ 

And  he  wants  it  all  now. 
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Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Prosidont  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Taubner,  Pubiisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


First  Amendment  is  in  troubie 

“Celebrate  the  First!  200  years  of  free  speech.” 

That  was  the  theme  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
chose  to  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  actual  date  is  Dec.  15  but  the  Society  gave  the  celebra¬ 
tion  a  running  head  start  at  its  recent  convention  in  Boston.  It  has 
produced  enough  material  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  First 
Amendment  so  that  editors  who  are  interested  can  keep  the  subject 
alive  for  the  next  eight  months. 

And  they  should  be  interested,  because  the  First  Amendment  is  in 
trouble  with  the  American  people. 

A  survey  on  “Free  Expression  and  the  American  People”  done  for 
ASNE  found  that  Americans  “display  an  alarming  willingness  to 
remove  legal  protection  from  forms  of  free  expression  they  disagree 
with  or  find  offensive.  That  is,  they  only  believe  that  they  believe  in 
fi*ee  expression.” 

Referring  to  the  survey,  Biml  Osborne,  Dallas  News  and  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  ASNE,  told  the  convention,  “It  is  doubtful  that 
the  First  Amendment  could  pass  a  popular  vote  today.” 

A  project  of  the  John  Seigenthaler  Chair  of  Excellence  in  First 
Amendment  Studies  at  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  2,500  people  was  done  in  two  parts — once  in  1990  and  again  in 
1991  before  the  Iraq  war.  “After  nearly  a  year  of  surveying,  it  is 
apparent  that  free  expression  is  in  very  deep  trouble,”  it  concluded. 

The  willingness  of  many  Americans  to  use  censorship  of  speech  and 
press  to  suppress  ideas  with  which  they  disagree  shows  complete 
ignorance  of  what  the  First  Amendment  is  all  about.  It  is  spreading 
to  college  campuses  where  only  “politically  correct”  expression  is 
permitted.  Students  and  their  professors  should  know  better. 

The  challenge  is  obvious.  Editors  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  preju¬ 
dice  and  intolerance  and  promote  the  values  of  freedom  embodied  in 
the  First  Amendment,  which  are  rights  guaranteed  to  all  the  people. 
The  American  people  must  learn  that  they  cannot  protect  freedom  by 
taking  some  of  it  away. 

Names  of  rape  victims 

The  debate  is  not  a  new  one — to  publish  or  not  to  publish  the  names 
of  victims  in  rape  cases.  There  are  strong  views  on  both  sides.  The 
name  of  the  Central  Park  jogger  has  yet  to  be  published  even  after 
lengthy  trials  of  her  attackers.  A  newspaper  in  the  Middle  West  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  articles  in  which  a  rape  victim  described  her 
ordeal  and  insisted  on  being  identified.  The  victim  in  the  recent  Palm 
Beach  rape  case  was  identified  in  a  national  supermarket  tabloid 
after  more  than  two  weeks  although  the  name  was  widely  known 
locally.  Then  NBC  News  announced  her  name,  followed  by  the  New 
York  Times,  Des  Moines  Register  aadi  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
A  prominent  Harvard  law  professor  had  scolded  newspaper  editors 
for  naming  the  accused  but  not  the  victim  in  that  case.  Most  newspa¬ 
pers  still  do  not  print  the  names  of  rape  victims. 

The  debate  has  begun  but  the  subject  is  so  emotionally  charged 
that  we  doubt  newspaper  editors  will  ever  reach  a  consensus.  It  will 
be  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis  just  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  20 
years. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tells  why  censorship  makes  sense 


No  doubt  most  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  will  agree  with  Todd  Berg- 
mann’s  opinion  (E&P,  Feb.  23)  that 
all  forms  of  military  censorship 
should  be  removed,  but  there  is 
another  issue  the  media  have  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Recently  I  asked  a  veteran  war 
reporter  about  the  military  censorship 
in  the  Gulf  war.  He  replied  that  he 
preferred  the  World  War  II  press  poli¬ 
cies  that  gave  reporters  freedom  of 
movement.  I  noted  that  World  War  II 
reporters  were  trusted  to  abide  by  the 
policies  and  to  use  good  judgment. 
Then  I  asked  whether  he  thought 
today’s  reporters  and  editors  could  be 
trusted  in  the  same  way.  He  regret¬ 
fully  shook  his  head,  “No,  they 
couldn't  be  trusted.’’ 

We  have  reporters  who  believe 
they  should  interview  terrorists  and 
give  them  an  international  tv  audi¬ 
ence.  We  had  reporters  in  the  Gulf 
who  frequently  raised  questions  and 
expressed  doubts.  For  example,  two 
days  after  the  ground  war  started, 
U.S.  officials  said  they  would  stop  at 
the  Iraqi  border,  but  a  tv  analyst  said 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  formally 
endorsed  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  intent  which  had  been  adopted 
previously  by  1 1  national  and  regional 
newspaper  groups.  It  resolved; 

“That  the  newspapers  recognize 
their  primary  obligation  to  further 
national  defense  in  every  possible 
manner. 

“That  the  newspapers  also  recog¬ 
nize  their  essential  duty  to  furnish 
complete  and  accurate  information 
compatible  with  military  necessities. 

“That  the  newspapers  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  obligations  be¬ 
speak  the  cordial  consideration  and 
cooperation  of  federal  and  state 
authorities  concerned  with  national 
defense.” 

♦  *  * 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  told  newspaper 
publishers  he  was  opposed  to  censor¬ 
ship  “even  in  time  of  war,”  and 
“especially  in  time  of  peace.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  26,  1941 


he  did  not  think  that  the  American 
government  would  not  want  to  stop  as 
long  as  Saddam  Hussein  was  in 
power.  In  another  instance,  further 
reports  were  being  awaited  on  why  a 
Scud  missile  got  through  to  kill  28 
Americans  in  a  bunker.  The  reporter 
raised  doubts  because  military  offi¬ 
cials  had  said  they  were  not  sure  what 
had  happened.  Later  reports  indi¬ 
cated  the  Scud  broke  apart,  confusing 
the  Patriot  anti-missile  missile,  al¬ 
though  that  may  never  be  a  certainty. 

Even  accurate  information  is  not 
always  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  TV  reporters  were  presenting 
information  which  could  have  helped 
Iraqis  zero  in  on  targets.  Had  all 
reporters  been  given  freedom  of 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ground  invasion,  there  is  good  reason 
to  fear  they  would  have  released 
information  which  could  have  cost 
American  lives. 

I  prefer  a  system  that  removes  cen¬ 
sorship,  but  the  media  have  to  agree 
ori  a  standard  of  responsibility.  As 
long  as  journalists  do  not  agree  what 
is  responsible  use  of  information  and, 
as  long  as  exclusives  are  regarded  as 
more  important  than  responsibility, 
censorship  makes  sense  to  many 
readers  and  viewers. 

Roger  L.  Van  Ommeren 
Waco,  Texas 


Did  not  print 
manufactured  letters 

1  would  like  to  correct  the  mistaken 
impression  in  your  March  2  story, 
“GOP  letter-to-the-editor  campaign 
backfiring,”  that  the  Daily  News  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  printed  any  of  the 
GOP-manufactured  letters. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  not  and 
will  not.  Further,  the  News  alerted  its 
readers  to  the  ruse  in  a  Feb.  13  story, 
which  we  passed  along  to  Thomson 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Associated  Press  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  From  there,  the  story  was  picked 
up  by  various  media  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

James  F.  Burchik 

(Burchik  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  in  Lebanon,  Pa.) 


Correction 

In  identifying  the  finalists  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  Spot  News  Pho¬ 
tography  category,  E&P  inadver¬ 
tently  listed  the  Detroit  News  among 
them. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  which  was  a  final¬ 
ist  for  its  photos  of  Nelson  Mandela’s 
release  from  prison  and  subsequent 
trip  to  the  United  States. 


PUUTZER  power 


SCIENCE.  New  York  Times  science  writer 
Natalie  Angier  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
her  “compelling  and  illuminating”  beat  reporting. 
ScienceTimes  copy  moves  Mondays  for  Tuesdays,  category  “a.  ” 
Other  science  stories  move  throughout  the  week  as  news  dictates. 


INTERNATIONAL.  Serge  Schmemann,  the  Times’s  Moscow 
correspondent,  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  international 
reporting,  specifically  for  his  coverage  of  recent  changes 
in  Germany. 

Watch  for  Schmemann’s  byline  and  other  international  copy 
daily  as  news  dictates,  category  “i.  ” 


Schmemann 


IVe  provide  the  work  of  talented  journalists  such  as  Angier  and 
Schmemann  every  day  to  our  more  than  600  clients  worldwide. 
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Is  gossip  news? 

Many  newspapers  think  so  as  the  new  Nancy  Reagan 
unauthorized  biography  gets  front-page  treatment 


By  Tony  Case 

Pop  biographer-of-the-moment 
Kitty  Kelley  and  the  publication  of 
her  new  book  Nancy  Reagan:  The 
Unauthorized  Biography  have  gener¬ 
ated  as  much  press  in  recent  weeks  as 
traditionally  “harder”  news  stories. 

This  has  raised  concern  among 
many  media  critics  and  has  set  off 
a  debate  about  the  book’s  valid¬ 
ity  as  a  subject  for  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Indeed,  stories  about  the  sensa¬ 
tional,  backstairs  account  —  which 
accuses  the  former  first  lady  of  a  laun¬ 
dry  list  of  wrongdoing,  including 
promiscuity,  child  abuse  and  high 
living  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  — 
have  been  served  up  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  since  the  bio  hit 
the  bookstores  April  8. 

Page  One  stories  have  appeared  in 
prominent  newspapers  alongside  sto¬ 
ries  about  such  topics  as  the  reces¬ 
sion,  income  taxes  and  the  plight  of 
postwar  Iraqi  refugees. 

Among  those  newspapers  which 
have  given  the  story  front-page  play: 
the  New  York  Times,  USA  Today  and 
New  York  Newsday,  which  ran  lead 
stories  about  the  biography  in  three 
separate  editions  the  week  the  book 
was  published. 

Of  the  three  Newsday  articles,  one 
was  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  writ¬ 
ten  by  columnist  Jim  Dwyer  and 
another  was  an  Associated  Press  wire 
story. 

USA  Today  featured  the  book  in  its 
regular  Page  One  “cover  story” 
under  the  headline:  “Kelley’s 
Pointed  Pen:  The  Prickly  Author 
Stings  Ex-First  Lady.” 

In  addition,  the  nation’s  two  lead¬ 
ing  newsmagazines.  Time  and  News¬ 
week,  each  ran  cover  stories  about  the 
book  the  week  after  its  publication. 

Large  metropolitan  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Kan¬ 


*  HALF  A  MIUION  KURP5  ARE  STARVINQ  ^ 
aORBY  IS  OH  THT  ROPES,  UNEHPlOIIHENT 
IS  R1SIN6,  CRIME  AND  PRUqS  ARE 
RUNNIHQ  WILD,  THE  ECONOMY  |S 
FLAT  ANP  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 
IS  COIIAPSINQ  -  SO  WHY  SHOULD 


BECAUSE  'THIS  IS 


HEWSFAFERS.BOSS 


sas  City  Star  have  featured  editorials, 
columns,  political  cartoons  and  style- 
section  stories  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
troversy,  as  well. 

Some  critics  have  charged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Kelley  book  is  full  of 
hearsay  and  innuendo.  They  maintain 
that  some  of  the  author’s  reporting 
methods  are  questionable  at  best  and 
that  the  book  is  a  one-sided  tale  spun 
by  a  decidedly  poisonous  pen.  The 
biography  is  neither  a  significant  nor  a 
credible  work  of  journalism,  they 
charge,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  coverage  it  has  received. 

“If  it  is  true  that  news  is  history 
written  one  day  at  a  time,  future  gen¬ 
erations  are  likely  to  have  a  seriously 
distorted  view  of  current  times,” 
wrote  former  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  Nancy  Reagan  Sheila  Tate 
in  a  USA  Today  guest  column  entitled 
“Reagan  book  is  gossip,  not  history.” 

“Keyhole  journalism,  exemplified 
by  the  coverage  this  week  of  the  unau¬ 
thorized  ’biography’  of  Nancy  Rea¬ 


gan  by  Kitty  Kelley,  has  reached  new 
lows,”  she  continued.  “It  is  a  peep 
show  disguised  as  a  book.” 

Tate,  currently  vice  chairman/com¬ 
munications  for  Cassidy  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  governmental  public  affairs 
firm  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  went 
on  to  question  the  “editorial  decision 
of  the  influential  New  York  Times  to 
legitimize  this  book  with  Page  One 
coverage”  in  its  April  7  edition. 

Gilbert  Cranberg,  a  former  editori¬ 
al  page  editor  at  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  currently  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  wrote  about  coverage  of  the 
Kelley  book  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  USA  Today  in  an  opposing  USA 
Today  guest  column  entitled  “This 
Reagan  Book  is  a  Part  of  History.” 

“[The  Times]  devoted  nine  pre¬ 
cious  front-page  inches  ...  to  Kit¬ 
ty  Kelley’s  book  about  Nancy  Rea¬ 
gan,  then  splashed  40  more  in¬ 
ches  on  an  inside  page,”  he  wrote. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  Kitty  Kelley  book  was  front-page  news  on  three  days  in  the  same  week  in  New  York  Newsday. 


Nancy 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

“USA  Today,  where  two  paragraphs 
amount  to  a  treatise,  spent  about  as 
much  space  on  the  story  as  the  Times. 
So  much  for  whether  Kelley’s  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  former  first  lady  is  news¬ 
worthy.” 

Columnist  Richard  Cohen  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  wrote:  “These 
papers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  accepted  at  face  value  an 
obscurely  sourced  account  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  private  life  that  they  never 
would  have  published  on  their  own 
authority. 

“When  newspapers  .  .  .  uncriti¬ 
cally  echo  [Kelley’s]  accusations  they 
lend  her  work  a  weight  it  may  not 
deserve.” 

In  the  column,  Cohen  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  the  media  “have  so 
uncritically  accepted  Kelley’s  allega¬ 
tions”  because  they  were  “bested  in  a 
public  relations  sense  by  [President 
Ronald]  Reagan’s  White  House  staff 
and  daunted  by  his  popularity.” 

The  l^ew  York  Times,  which  had 
detailed  some  of  the  book’s  more 
scandalous  allegations  on  the  eve  of 
its  publication  with  a  story  entitled 
“All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Real,  Book 
on  Nancy  Reagan  Says,”  later  pub¬ 
lished  a  piece  entitled  “Reagan  Bio¬ 
graphy:  In  Quest  of  What?”  which 
questioned  the  book’s  journalistic 
merit. 

“Behind  much  of  the  debate  over 
Ms.  Kelley’s  work,  a  deeper  question 
appears  to  lurk,”  Roger  Cohen  wrote 
in  the  Times  article.  “Is  she  practic¬ 
ing  biography  as  that  word  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  —  investigative 


journalism  —  or  some  other  genre 
closer  to  what  the  French  call  the 
chronique  scandaleuseT' 

Despite  the  widespread  criticism, 
the  media  have  defended  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Kelley  book. 

Nancy  Nielsen,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  New  York  Times,  said  the  news¬ 
paper’s  reasoning  for  giving  the  story 
such  prominent  play  was  twofold. 

“We  believe  that  [the  book]  offered 
some  insight  into  how  Mrs.  Reagan 
influenced  the  presidency,”  she  told 
E&P,  “and,  secondly,  publishing  is  a 
big  local  industry  in  New  York  and  we 
thought  that  this  book  would  be  a 
publishing  phenomenon  that  would 
set  the  country  on  its  ear.” 

Newsday  spokesperson  Chiara 
Coletti  told  E&P  that  the  tabloid’s 
front-page  coverage  was  justified: 
“The  decision  was  ...  that  it  was  a 
very  newsworthy  controversy.  Not 
that  Kelley’s  book  per  se  was  news¬ 
worthy,  but  the  public  response  to  the 
story  increased  the  newsworthiness 
of  the  whole  situation. 

“The  hoopla  surrounding  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book  is  important,  espe¬ 
cially  given  that  you’re  talking  about 
such  an  important  public  figure  .  .  . 
[as  Nancy  Reagan].” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  had 
played  the  story  on  the  cover  of  its 
“View”  section  April  8,  saw  the 
release  of  the  book  as  an  “event,” 
according  to  managing  editor  George 
J.  Cotliar. 

“When  Kitty  Kelley  writes  a  book, 
it’s  an  event  kind  of  thing,”  Cotliar 
told  E&P. 

“[The  story]  had  all  sorts  of 
elements:  It  was  a  Kitty  Kelley 
book  ...  It  was  about  the  first  lady, 
Kelley  alleged  certain  things  about 
the  [first]  family  and  certain  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  president’s  and  the  first 


lady’s,”  he  added. 

Cartoonist  Garry  Trudeau,  who  is 
reportedly  the  only  individual  outside 
the  book’s  publisher,  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter,  to  have  received  an  advance  copy 
of  the  book  to  peruse,  featured  some 
of  Kelley’s  more  sensational  allega¬ 
tions  in  one  week’s  worth  of  his 
popular  “Doonesbury”  comic  strip, 
which  is  distributed  to  more  than 
1,200  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Columnists  such  as  Liz  Smith  of 
Newsday  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  have  had  plenty  to  say 
about  the  book  in  their  spaces,  as 
well. 

Smith’s  interest  in  the  Kelley  book 
goes  beyond  that  of  the  critical  or 
prurient  spectator,  however.  There 
are  four  separate  references  to  Smith 
herself  in  the  book,  including  one  pas¬ 
sage  which  reports  that  the  columnist 
“endeared  herself  in  the  late  eighties 
by  phoning  and  reading  her  columns 
to  Mrs.  Reagan,  letting  her  rewrite  the 
Reagan  items  in  their  entirety.” 

Kelley  goes  on  to  charge  that 
“Liz  .  .  .  would  phone  her  editors 
around  the  country,  instructing  them 
to  insert  Mrs.  Reagan’s  changes.” 

Smith  retaliated  in  the  April  1 1  edi¬ 
tion  of  Newsday  with  a  column  en¬ 
titled  “Kitty,  I’m  Dozing  Off  Here!” 
in  which  she  critiqued  the  bio  and,  in 
addition,  denied  Kelley’s  allegation. 

“Kitty  never  bothered 
to  .  .  .  [note]  that  I  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Reagan’s  chief  critics  when  she 
dropped  out  of  the  Phoenix  House 
drug  program  as  its  much-needed 
sponsor,”  Smith  wrote. 

“Never  once  did  Kitty  call  to  ask 
my  version  of  her  writings  as  they 
pertain  to  me,”  she  added. 

The  Kelley  book  makes  more  than 
just  a  handful  of  references  to  news- 
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papers  and  their  owners,  publishers, 
editors,  reporters  and  columnists.  In 
fact,  there  are  dozens  of  references  to 
newspapers  in  the  book,  and  several 
newspaper  stories  which  had  been 
published  about  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  first  family  are 
used  as  sources  for  reference  in  the 
book. 

In  addition,  Kelley  divulges  in 
some  detail  Nancy  Reagan’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  certain  figures  connected  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  most  notably 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Post  Co., 
who,  Kelley  reports,  had  been  a 


social  acquaintance  of  the  first  lady’s 
during  the  Reagan  years. 

In  fact,  there  are  10  separate  refer¬ 
ences  to  Graham  in  the  book,  which 
reports  that  regardless  of  the  friendly 
relationship  between  the  two  women, 
the  Post  had  “enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed”  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  Walter  Mondale,  who  ran 
against  President  Reagan  in  1984,  a 
fact  which,  Kelley  writes,  incensed 
Nancy  Reagan  to  the  point  that 
she  briefly  severed  her  ties  with 
Graham. 

Kelley  has  her  own  ties  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well.  Before  embarking  on  a 


free-lance  writing  career  two  decades 
ago,  she  had  worked  as  a  researcher 
on  the  editorial  page  at  the  Post. 
Aside  from  the  books  and  magazine 
articles  she  has  written,  Kelley  has 
been  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Whether  or  not  the  book  is  news  is  a 
continuing  debate,  but  what  cannot 
be  questioned  is  that  it  is  a  certifiable 
success:  As  of  this  writing,  the  book 
was  reportedly  in  its  third  printing, 
had  sold  nearly  one  million  copies, 
and  had  entered  the  New  York  Times’ 
best-seller  list  at  number  one. 


Some  newspapers  signed  agreements  to  get  advance  peek 


The  intensive  media  coverage  of 
the  Nancy  Reagan  biography  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  contract  to 
control  how  reporters  got  advance 
copies  of  the  book. 

The  document  stipulated  that  in 
exchange  for  a  sneak  peek  at  Kitty 
Kelley’s  book  on  the  former  first 
lady,  reporters  could  not  talk  or  write 
about  the  book  until  April  8. 

The  contract  represents  the  latest 
example  of  covenants  aimed  at  con¬ 


trolling  news  coverage. 

Security  surrounding  the  book’s 
editing  and  printing  was  extraordin¬ 
ary,  said  Jack  McKeown,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter’s  trade  division.  Just  five  manu¬ 
scripts  were  prepared;  they  were 
numbered  and  a  log  was  kept  of  each 
copy’s  exact  location,  he  said. 

The  Associated  Press,  the 
Washington  Post,  USA  Today,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsweek  maga¬ 


zine,  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  Tonight  were  asked  to  sign 
the  embargo  agreement  so  that  stories 
about  the  book  would  appear  in  uni¬ 
son,  said  Simon  &  Schuster  spokes¬ 
person  Judy  Hilsinger. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  did  not  sign  the 
agreement,  Hilsinger  said.  Both  pub¬ 
lished  stories  about  the  book  on 
April  7. 

—  AP 


N.Y.  Times  criticized  for  printing  victim’s  name 

Editors  defend  coverage  but  some  staffers  disagree 


By  Tony  Case 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  “the  gray  lady” 
and  “the  newspaper  of  record,”  has 
come  under  fire  for  publishing  the 
name  of  the  victim  of  an  alleged  rape 
at  the  Kennedy  family  compound  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  March  30. 

While  other  newspapers  such  as  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
have  since  published  the  woman’s 
name,  the  Times  was  the  first  broad¬ 
sheet  to  do  so. 

The  Times  disclosed  the  name  in  an 
April  17  story  entitled  “Woman  in 
Florida  Rape  Inquiry  Fought  Adver¬ 
sity  and  Sought  Acceptance”  in 
which  information  was  also  divulged 
about  the  woman’s  academic  record, 
work  experience,  past  driving  of¬ 
fenses,  a  previous  romantic  liaison, 
her  daughter’s  birth  out  of  wedlock 
and  the  contents  of  the  daughter’s 
bedroom  as  seen  through  a  window 
with  the  blinds  half-drawn. 

The  Times  story  also  quoted  some¬ 
one  who  had  known  the  woman  when 
she  was  in  high  school  who  described 
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her  as  having  “a  little  wild  streak” 
and  another  acquaintance  who  said 
that  “She  liked  to  drink  and  have  fun 
with  the  ne’er-do-wells  in  cafe  soci¬ 
ety.” 

In  a  sidebar  under  the  heading  “On 
Names  in  Rape  Cases,”  the  Times 
said  that  it  had  been  justified  in 


name,  as  well. 

NBC  reported  the  name  on  its  eve¬ 
ning  newscast  April  16,  one  day  after 
the  Globe  had  published  it. 

NBC  News  president  Michael 
Gartner,  who  has  previously  worked 
as  president  and  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  the  Cou¬ 


The  Times  disclosed  the  name  in  an  April  17 
story ..  .in  which  information  was  also  divulged 
about  the  woman’s  academic  record,  work 
experience,  past  driving  offenses,  a  previous  romantic 
liaison,  her  daughter’s  birth  out  of  wedlock  and  the 
contents  of  the  daughter’s  bedroom  as  seen  through 
a  window  with  the  blinds  half-drawn. 


revealing  the  woman’s  identity  be¬ 
cause  NBC  had  broadcast  the  name 
the  previous  day  and  therefore  had 
taken  “the  matter  of  her  privacy  out 
of  their  hands.” 

The  Times  added  that  the  London 
tabloid  Sunday  Mirror  and  the  Flor¬ 
ida-based  supermarket  tabloid  The 
Globe  previously  had  published  the 


rier- Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  told 
the  Associated  Press,  “I  hope  this  has 
no  negative  impact  on  this  woman’s 
life,  but  my  first  real  duty  is  to  inform 
my  viewers.” 

In  a  statement  prepared  by  spokes¬ 
person  Nancy  Nielsen,  the  Times 
reiterated  its  position.  It  said  that 
( Continued  on  page  39) 


Future  of  journalism  education 

Editors,  journalism  educators  lay  it  on  the  line  at  Colorado  session 


By  Judith  Wyatt 

Joining  the  national  debate  on  the 
quality  of  today’s  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Colorado  Press  Association 
laid  it  on  the  line  at  their  1 1 3th  annual 
convention,  presenting  editors,  edu¬ 
cators  and  industry  leaders  the  results 
of  a  statewide  survey  on  education 
and  employment. 

The  discussion  that  followed  came 
down  hard  on  educators  for  not 
teaching  enough,  criticized  editors  for 
the  lack  of  paid  internships,  and 
recommended  a  continued  dialogue 
between  both  groups  to  improve  the 
quality  of  graduates  and  future 
employees. 

“Recent  college  graduates,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good,  cannot  get  hired  on  one 
of  the  top  10  dailies  in  Florida  directly 
out  of  school,”  said  Bob  Haiman, 
director  of  the  St.  Petersburg-based 


it,”  said  Ray  Sullivan,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  adminis¬ 
trator  and  1990  CPA  education  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

The  12-member  panel,  moderated 
by  Denny  Dressman,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  administration  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  included 

See  related  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  on 

journalism  education  on  Page  48. 

local  professionals  Carl  Miller  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Health  Care  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Jacque  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Golden  Transcript.  Also  asked  to 
respond  were  educators  Wick  Ro¬ 
land,  dean  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication;  Ron  Claxton,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  journalism  at  Metro¬ 
politan  State  College  of  Denver;  Dave 
Clark,  professor  of  journalism,  Colo¬ 


Instead,  said  panelists,  students  think  weeklies  are 
“down  on  the  farm”  papers,  educators  spend  little 
time  teaching  the  “weekly  orientation,”  and  daily 
editors  sometimes  carry  prejudices  against  hiring 
from  the  weekly  newspapers. 


Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies. 
“They’re  simply  regarded  as  not 
being  able  to  cut  the  grade.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  college  in  my  judgment 
don’t  have  the  requisite  skills  to  do 
metropolitan  daily  journalism.” 

Haiman’s  comments  during  a 
nearly  three-hour  discussion  among 
CPA  members  and  a  12-member  panel 
come  amid  the  recent  national  debate 
on  journalism  education,  one  sparked 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  1990  survey  that  found  a 
growing  lack  of  confidence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  across  the  country. 

Concerned  and  curious  about  their 
own  state  of  educational  affairs  in 
Colorado,  the  CPA  education  com¬ 
mittee  and  pollster  Floyd  Ciruli  of 
Ciruli  Associates  in  Denver  created 
an  education-and-newspaper  survey. 
Compiling  their  own  set  of  statistics, 
CPA  presented  them  to  spark  discus¬ 
sion  and  dialogue. 

“We  hope  this  will  open  the  door  to 
communication  so  far  we  can’t  close 

(Wyatt  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


rado  State  University;  and  Charles 
Ingold,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado.  Two  recent  (Colorado  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates,  Carol  Forkner  of 
the  Boulder  County  Business  Journal 
and  Steve  Hemphill  of  the  Scottshluff 
Star-Herald  in  Nebraska  were  also  on 
the  panel. 

Providing  the  national  perspective 
were  Haiman;  Ted  Natt,  executive 
editor  of  the  Longview,  Wash.,  Daily 
News;  Joe  Shoquist,  dean  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Bill  Winter, 
director  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Ciruli  said  the  survey  results  are 
raw  data  needing  more  analysis.  The 
newspaper  survey  drew  responses 
from  18  dailies  and  39  weeklies,  about 
69%  of  the  total  CPA  dailies  and  36% 
of  the  weeklies. 

The  survey  found  that  dailies  hired 
almost  twice  as  many  journalism 
school  graduates  as  non-journalism 
school  graduates  out  of  525  new  hires 
in  the  last  three  years,  but  82%  of  the 


journalism  school  graduates  hired  had 
at  least  one  to  over  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Eleven  percent  were  hired 
directly  out  of  journalism  school  with 
no  experience.  The  remainder  had 
less  than  a  year’s  experience. 

The  Colorado  weeklies  hired  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  or  non-journalism 
graduates  with  little  or  no  experience. 
Almost  40%  of  their  new  hires  were 
journalism  graduates  with  less  than  a 
year’s  experience. 

Both  dailies  and  weeklies  —  67% 
and  40%  respectively  —  put  intern¬ 
ships  at  the  top  of  their  list  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  a  hiring  decision. 

The  newspaper  survey  also 
gathered  information  on  salaries,  age, 
gender,  and  skill  levels  of  new  hires. 

Sam  Archibald,  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  (Colorado  at  Boulder 
presented  the  education  survey.  The 
survey  found  that  educators  at  large 
universities  and  colleges  spend  53% 
of  their  time  on  research,  administra¬ 
tion  and  community  service,  and  47% 
on  teaching  and  working  with  stu¬ 
dents,  reflecting  a  nationwide  trend  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  all  disci¬ 
plines. 

Colorado’s  smaller  colleges  said 
their  professors  spend  77%  of  their 
time  on  teaching  and  23%  on 
research. 

“Journalism  schools  live  within  the 
same  standards  as  the  entire  univer¬ 
sity,”  Archibald  said.  “If  you  don’t 
like  the  standards,  they  can  be 
changed.  If  you  want  more  emphasis 
on  teaching,  you  have  to  talk  to  the 
presidents  of  the  universities.” 

Priorities  revealed  in  the  ASNE 
survey  also  cropped  up  in  the  CPA 
discussion  that  followed.  ASNE 
expressed  a  desire  for  more  liberally 
educated,  well-rounded  journalism 
graduates,  but  practical  skills  — 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
whether  a  student  had  an  intern¬ 
ship  —  topped  the  list  of  most  im¬ 
portant  qualities  in  a  new  employee. 
CPA  respondents  stated  the  same. 

“I  don’t  really  care  how  much  time 
is  spent  on  research,  as  opposed  to 
classroom,  as  long  as  the  classes  are 
really  good,”  said  Golden  Transcript 
editor  Scott.  “The  most  valuable 
experience  1  got  in  journalism  school 
were  the  daylong  classes  [in  which] 
you  got  a  press  pass,  covered  an 
event,  went  back  to  school,  typed  the 
story,  edited  it,  dummied  the  paper 
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and  created  a  newspaper.  Nothing 
else  served  me  as  well  as  that  in  my 
entire  journalism  career  —  that, 
internships,  and  working  for  the 
school  newspaper.” 

Internships  were  highly  favored  in 
hiring  situations  according  to  the 
survey,  but  many  schools  said  they 
do  not  require  them.  According  to 
CSU’s  Dave  Clark,  gaining  practical 
experience  is  a  concept  educators 
understand,  but,  he  said,  they  think 
students  should  be  aggressive  enough 
to  find  that  experience  themselves. 

University  of  Colorado’s  Wick 
Rowland  said  their  program  requires 
news-editorial  students  to  have 
internships  and  not  work  on  the  col¬ 
lege  paper,  but  panelists  agreed  there 
were  not  enough  internships  to  go 
around,  particularly  paid  ones.  News¬ 
papers  polled  said  they  did  not  have 
the  resources,  room  or  staff  to  pro¬ 
vide  internships  for  the  number  of 
students  who  wanted  them. 

“I  was  appalled  to  read  in  this 
survey  that  only  half  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  responded  hire  interns  and 
pay  them,”  said  Joe  Shoquist  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  “If  you 
pay  an  intern,  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  more,  you  get  better  students, 
and  you  pay  more  attention  to  them. 
In  South  Carolina  we  require  that 
internships  be  paid.” 

The  survey  found  that  even  though 
a  student  enters  the  newspaper  job 
market  fortified  with  an  internship,  he 
will  most  likely  start  at  a  weekly  for 
low  pay.  Panelists  said  students  grad¬ 
uate  with  the  impression  that  a 
weekly  newspaper  job  will  not  lead  to 
a  job  at  a  daily  or  give  them  the  same 
experience. 

“Over  the  past  25  years.  I’ve  spent 
a  lot  of  time  talking  to  journalism 
classes,”  said  Carl  Miller,  who  was 
previously  associated  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  “Journalism  students  are 
startled  when  I  tell  them  there  is  great 
experience  to  be  had  on  a  good 
weekly.  I  get  phone  calls  from  these 
students  asking  where  these  newspa¬ 
pers  are.  They  should  get  that  kind  of 
counseling  in  the  schools.” 

Instead,  said  panelists,  students 
think  weeklies  are  “down  on  the 
farm”  papers,  educators  spend  little 
time  teaching  the  “weekly  orienta¬ 
tion,”  and  daily  editors  sometimes 
carry  prejudices  against  hiring  from 
the  weekly  newspapers. 

“When  I  was  an  editor  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,"  said  Haiman, 
“there  was  an  unwritten  but  very 
well-understood  rule  that,  when  a 
recent  college  graduate  came  to  me 
and  wanted  to  work  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  I  said  go  get  a  job  on  the 
Boynton  Beach  Times  or  the  Anna 
Maria  Islander,  small  weeklies.  Stay 
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there  for  a  year-and-a-half,  send  me 
your  clips,  call  me  up  about  every 
three  months,  tell  me  how  you’re 
doing.  If  you  really  cut  the  mustard 
there,  you’ll  find  a  way  to  get  a  job 
here.  At  every  other  big  newspaper  in 
the  state,  that’s  standard  operating 
procedure.” 

“What  we  have  to  do,”  said  weekly 
Golden  Transcript  editor  Scott,  “is 
come  together,  newspapers  and  edu¬ 
cators,  and  help  the  dailies  recognize 
that  the  best  minor-league  training 
ground  is  the  weeklies  in  their  state. 
The  dailies  want  to  take  only  the  best 
people,  on  a  lateral  promotion,  from 
an  out-of-state  small  daily.  It’s 
bunk.” 


ers,  good  interviewers,  to  understand 
deadline  performance,  and  be  able  to 
swim  in  the  English  language  rather 
than  trudge  through  it,”  said  Haiman. 
“I  don’t  see  a  difference  in  how  those 
skills  apply  to  weeklies  or  to  dailies.” 

However,  the  weekly  stigma  per¬ 
sists.  Bill  Winter  added  that,  although 
some  educators  might  deny  it,  large 
universities  would  rather  present 
accreditation  people  with  a  list  of 
graduates  working  at  metro  dailies 
than  at  weeklies,  putting  weeklies  at 
“a  political  disadvantage”  for  getting 
new  graduates  to  come  work  for 
them. 

“I’m  asking  you  educators  to  wake 
your  students  up  to  the  reality  that 


“We  have  an  obligation  in  this  industry  to  help  train 
the  next  generation  of  journalists.  We  got  trained. 
Somebody  helped  us  out  way  back  when,  but  I  don’t 
think  publishers  are  willing  enough  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is.” 


“I  think  the  dailies  would  hire  the 
best  from  the  weeklies,  if  the  weeklies 
started  by  paying  a  living  wage,”  said 
Miller. 

Bill  Winter  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  said  the  responsibility  for 
hiring  new  graduates  lies  with  the 
weeklies,  which  need  to  form  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  journalism  schools. 

“If  I  were  a  publisher  or  editor  at 
a  weekly,”  Winter  commented,  “1 
would  visit  each  of  the  journalism 
schools,  sit  down  and  talk  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  sell  the  opportunities  there 
are  on  a  weekly  to  write  about  many 
things,  build  skills,  and  either  make  a 
home  or  move  on.  I  think  there’s  an 
inferiority  complex  [on  the  part  of 
weeklies]  that  shouldn’t  be.” 

Haiman  said  that  some  Florida 
weeklies  are  now  hiring  and  agreeing 
to  train  for  a  year-and-a-half  promis¬ 
ing  new  journalism  graduates  the  big 
dailies  are  interested  in. 

“I  know  of  at  least  three  cases,” 
Haiman  remarked,  “where  daily 
newspapers  are  helping  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  income  of  a  beginning 
reporter  at  a  weekly.” 

Some  panelists  and  CPA  members 
said  there  should  be  a  place  in  the 
journalism  curriculums  for  the 
“weekly  orientation,”  where  a  new 
journalist  might  write  and  report 
small  community  journalism,  take 
pictures,  deal  with  irate  customers, 
even  change  lightbulbs.  Others  said 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  basic  con¬ 
stellation  of  skills  ajournalist  needs  to 
do  the  job. 

“We  teach  people  to  be  good 
observers,  good  reporters,  good  writ- 


they’re  going  to  start  at  $250  a  week 
and  they’re  going  to  get  me,”  said 
weekly  editor  Scott.  “I’m  going  to 
train  them  for  the  dailies.” 

Ted  Natt  of  the  Longview,  Wash., 
Daily  News  pointed  out  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  survey  said  weeklies  had  little  or 
no  relationship  with  the  academic 
community.  “If  you’re  not  getting 
attention,  a  fair  shake  and  any  under¬ 
standing,”  Natt  warned,  “it’s  your 
own  doggone  fault.” 

Natt’s  participation  in  a  North¬ 
western,  four-state  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  evaluation  and  the  stormy  reac¬ 
tions  he  and  other  editors  weathered 
became  national  news,  but  he  feels 
that  it  has  led  to  vast  improvement 
in  communication  and  cooperation 
between  newspaper  editors  and  edu¬ 
cators. 

“Communication  has  got  to  be  a 
two-way  street,”  Natt  asserted. 
“There’s  got  to  be  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  industry  to 
go  on  the  campus  and  listen  to  what 
the  needs  of  the  university  professors 
are.  Sam  Archibald  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect:  You’ve  got  to  talk  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  presidents.  You  may  think  it’s 
humbug  that  a  professor  spends  so 
much  time  on  academic  research. 
He’s  doing  that  ’cause  he’s  gotta.” 

Natt  reported  that  since  he  and 
other  editors  had  gone  to  the  cam¬ 
puses,  listened  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tors,  and  talked  with  university  presi¬ 
dents,  they  have  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  academic  problems  and 
goals. 

“Now  all  of  a  sudden  in  Washing- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Do  more  research 

Execs  from  the  nation’s  leading  retailers  advise  newspapers 


By  M.L.Stein 

Research  managers  for  three  of  the 
nation’s  largest  retailers  sent  strong 
signals  to  newspapers  that  their 
advertising  revenue  is  closely  tied  to 
providing  their  companies  with  more 
and  better  customer  data. 

The  speakers  at  the  Newspaper 
Research  Council  conference  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  stressed  that 
research  is  a  key  to  survival  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  marketplace  and 
newspapers  would  be  smart  to  realize 
the  fact. 

They  were,  of  course,  preaching  to 
the  converted  but  they  clearly  wanted 
the  message  to  get  back  to  the  confer¬ 
ees’  editors,  publishers  and  sales 
managers. 

James  J.  Rys,  advertising  research 
manager  for  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
said  the  firm’s  own  research  into  print 


advertising  suggests  that  most  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  buyers  value  its 
advertising  supplements  as  much  as 
its  editorial  content,  that  the  midweek 
paper  may  be  a  weak  place  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  preprints,  and  that  subur¬ 
ban  dailies  might  be  better  venues  for 
ROP  than  metro  papers. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
the  newspaper  industry  should  peri¬ 
odically  do  studies  like  this  one  to 
help  themselves  and  their 
advertisers  ....  Newspapers 
shouldn’t  be  reluctant  to  provide 
trend  information  on  themselves.  The 
harm  untruths  could  cause  for  the 
industry  and  for  advertisers  is  a 
higher  risk.” 

Rys  indicated  that  newspapers 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  research. 
Despite  their  decline  in  household 
penetration,  he  explained,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  increasingly  becoming  more 
recognized  by  customers  as  “the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  source  of  shop¬ 
ping  information  among  the  media.” 

The  speaker  challenged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  take  the  lead  in  providing 
accurate  annual  trend  information  on 


I  themselves  that  could  benefit  adver¬ 
tisers  by  giving  them  a  competitive 
advantage. 

Pointing  out  that  retailers  and 
newspapers  are  dependent  upon  each 
other,  Rys  urged  both  to  advocate  and 
support  research  that  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  1990s. 

Retailers,  he  continued,  need 
strategic  research  to  produce 
“thinker  toys,”  “incorruptible” 
trend  data,  uniform  multimedia  mar¬ 
ket  studies,  and  “access  to  local  mar¬ 
ket  information  which  newspapers 
can  best  provide.” 

More  newspaper  involvement  in 
research  also  was  stressed  by  two 
other  members  of  the  panel,  “Part¬ 
ners  in  Profits.” 

Susan  Wrenn,  market  research 
manager  for  Circuit  City  Stores  Inc., 
a  fast-growing  chain  featuring  brand- 
name  electronics  and  appliances,  said 


that,  as  the  company’s  sales  grow,  so 
will  its  commitment  to  increased 
advertising. 

However,  expanding  sales  —  $2.38 
billion  in  1990  for  Circuit  City  — 
requires  research  “and,  more  specifi¬ 
cally.  a  good  handle  on  what  our  mar¬ 
ket  share  is,  and  how  we  can  improve 
it,”  she  added. 

Market  share  data,  Wrenn  con¬ 
tinued,  can  help  retailers  evaluate 
their  advertising  programs,  particu¬ 
larly  when  surveys  are  performed  on 
a  frequent  basis. 

“Retailers  are  looking  for  specific, 
actionable  results  from  research,” 
she  declared,  adding  that  market 
share  information  that  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  “is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  information  to  obtain.” 

Wrenn  said  newspaper  surveys  are 
one  means  of  capturing  market  share 
data  and  that  she  receives  their  results 
from  some  newspapers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  she  said, 
conducts  a  semiannual  Consumer 
Trend  Analysis  of  purchases  made 
over  the  past  12  months  of  some  6,000 
households,  gleaning  information  on 


both  brand  share  and  place  of  pur¬ 
chases. 

Wrenn  cited  the  Orange  County 
Register  as  another  example,  noting 
that  it  had  recently  revised  its  1991 
Survey  to  include  shopping  and  pur¬ 
chase  locations  and  store  attributes. 

Such  data  combined  with  other 
demographic  and  shopping  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  newspapers  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  Circuit  City  to  evalu¬ 
ate  a  new  market  or  re-evaluate  its 
offerings  in  existing  markets,  she  dis¬ 
closed. 

“We  feel  that  newspapers  can  be 
our  best  source  of  information  and  we 
would  like  to  expand  these  relation¬ 
ships,”  Wrenn  noted. 

The  third  panelist,  Linda  Peshkin, 
research  director  for  the  Dayton  Hud¬ 
son  Corp.,  operator  of  Target,  Mer- 
vyn’s,  Hudson’s,  Dayton’s  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Fields  stores,  said  that,  as  con¬ 
sumers  become  more  diverse  and  the 
market  more  fragmented,  it  will 
become  more  crucial  for  business  to 
identify  and  target  the  needs  and 
desires  of  customer  groups  and  tailor 
their  products  and  messages  accord¬ 
ingly. 

She  predicted  that  customer  data¬ 
bases  will  grow  in  importance  in  the 
’90s,  demanding  more  targeted  ap¬ 
proaches  by  retailers  and  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“This  goes  beyond  zoned  edi¬ 
tions,”  Peshkin  stated.  “It  relates  to 
technology  .  .  .  which  will  enable 
publishers  to  deliver  newspapers  tai¬ 
lored  to  individual  subscriber’s  psy¬ 
chographics  and  personal  interests. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  ability  to 
supply  your  retail  clients  with  small 
area  data,  customer  profile  and  cus¬ 
tomer  segmentation  data  can  be  a 
great  advantage  to  them,  particularly 
when  their  budgets  for  research  may 
be  limited,”  she  pointed  out. 

The  idea  of  working  with  databases 
and  targeting  consumers  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  another  session  by  Paul  M. 
Cohen,  director  of  advertising  and 
marketing  for  the  Florida  Times- Un¬ 
ion. 

Defining  database  marketing  as  the 
“building  of  maintaining  relation¬ 
ships  with  individual  customers  and 
prospects,”  Cohen  said  the  process 
may  be  a  solution  to  newspapers’ 
major  problem:  the  slowdown  or 
decline  in  revenues. 


“We  feel  that  newspapers  can  be  our  best  source  of 
information  and  we  would  like  to  expand  these 
relationships,”  Wrenn  said. 
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Powerful  marketing  forces,  he  con¬ 
tended,  are  spelling  the  end  of  the 
“monolithic  newspaper”  with  its 
limited  targeting  ability.  More  rapid 
revenue  growth,  Cohen  said,  depends 
on  newspapers  learning  how  to  “iden¬ 
tify,  develop,  package  and  deliver  the 
specific  audiences  that  advertisers 
cannot  reach  as  efficiently  by  other 
means.” 

Newspapers,  Cohen  went  on,  must 
develop  the  capability  to  deliver  indi¬ 
vidually  addressed  materials  if  they 
are  to  participate  fully  in  the  fast¬ 


growing  revenuue  stream  produced 
by  the  target  and  database  marketing 
movements. 

“Newspapers  that  are  pushing  to 
develop  their  distribution  systems 
and  transform  them  into  marketwide 
addressable  delivery  operations  will 
benefit  the  most  because  they  will 
gain  a  powerful  capability  and  elimi¬ 
nate  their  dependence  on  the  post 
office  for  physical  delivery,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  ad  executive, 
newspapers  already  have  the  tools  to 
identify  individual  targets  and  at  least 


three  channels  —  audiotex,  address¬ 
able  print  and  on-page  messages  — are 
available  to  contact  them. 

“Newspapers  are  now  in  a  position 
to  remedy  a  major  deficiency  in  their 
core  product:  their  inability  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  deliver  in  a  database  the  spe¬ 
cific  target  audiences  to  which  adver¬ 
tisers  are  increasingly  demanding 
access,”  Cohen  commented. 

He  urged  newspapers  to  make  a 
“strategic  commitment  at  the  highest 
level”  to  apply  database  marketing  to 
sales  and  marketing. 


Research  for  the  newsroom 

Study  shows  it  is  growing  in  importance  among  newspaper  managers 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  use  of  quantitative  research  to 
boost  newspaper  circulation  and 
advertising  is  growing  in  acceptance 
among  top  managers,  including  edi¬ 
tors,  a  study  indicates. 

Steve  Kircher,  research  manager 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  who 
conducted  the  study  among  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Research  Council 
(NRC),  reported  that  43%  of  the  103 
respondents  said  they  were  “keeping 
on  top  of  a  heavy  demand”  for  re¬ 
search  at  their  newspapers  and  31% 
expected  the  demand  to  grow  as 
newspapers  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  dwindling  readership  and  ad 
revenue. 

Another  16%,  Kircher  revealed, 
said  they  were  “drowning  in  de¬ 
mand”  because  of  too  little  budget 
and  insufficient  staff.  Those  research¬ 
ers  held  out  scant  hope  for  improve¬ 
ment,  he  added. 

A  fortunate  10%  disclosed  that  they 
have  “plenty  of  resources”  to  meet 
research  demands  and  said  their  pri¬ 
mary  challenge  is  developing  valuable 
or  new  applications  for  research. 

Kircher  delivered  the  results  at 
NRC’s  semiannual  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He  said 
that  103  or  52%  of  the  organization’s 
membership  —  composed  mainly  of 
newspaper  or  chain  research  direc¬ 
tors  —  had  replied  to  the  mailed 
questionnaire  earlier  this  year. 

Delegates  learned  that  44%  of  their 
colleagues  believed  that  research 
activity  was  enjoying  “increasing 
influence”  at  their  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies;  32%  said  it  already  had  achieved 
“prominent  influence,”  and  one 
staffer  called  it  a  “leading”  factor  in 
his  or  her  shop.  Twenty-three  per¬ 


cent,  however,  reported  that  research 
does  not  have  a  “major  role”  at  their 
papers. 

Kircher,  who  conducted  the  study 
on  his  own  initiative,  said  the  var¬ 
iance  in  the  perception  of  the  role  of 
research  at  individual  newspapers 
may  be  due  to  “different  levels  of 
security”  that  the  respondents  have 
about  their  jobs. 

“Some  may  feel  established  while 
others  are  striving  to  prove  them¬ 
selves,”  he  continued. 


“Negotiate,  stay  current  and  main¬ 
tain  constant  communication,”  a 
third  suggested,  while  a  fourth  said  a 
key  to  successful  relations  with  man¬ 
agement  is  to  “underpromise  and 
overdeliver.” 

Some  NRC  members  related  that 
they  work  well  beyond  a  40-hour 
week  and  that  much  of  their  effort  is 
concentrated  on  selling  their  propos¬ 
als  to  management. 

“Keep  the  research  very 
focused  .  .  .  and  make  sure  you  have 


Delegates  learned  that  44%  of  their  colleagues 
believed  that  research  activity  was  enjoying 
“increasing  influence”  at  their  newspaper  companies; 
32%  said  it  already  had  achieved  “prominent 
infiuence,”  and  one  staffer  cailed  it  a  “leading”  factor 
in  his  or  her  shop. 


However,  the  research  managers 
reported  a  “frequent”  or  “constant” 
reliance  on  research  by  publishers,  ad 
directors,  marketing  managers  and 
editors,  although  the  latter  were  seen 
as  having  a  lower  level  of  enthusiasm 
for  it. 

In  their  comments,  several  of  the 
respondents  stressed  the  importance 
of  maintaining  communication  with 
top  management.  Seventy-four  per¬ 
cent  rated  their  ability  in  this  effort  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  their  suc¬ 
cess. 

“Get  publishers  and  key  editors  to 
think  the  need  for  research  was  their 
idea,”  one  said. 

Another  said  that  learning  the  “per¬ 
sonalities  and  hot  buttons  of  upper 
management”  helps  him  set  priori¬ 
ties. 


a  clear  handle  on  the  problem  from 
the  advertising/marketing  perspec¬ 
tive,”  wrote  one. 

Kircher,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter,  said  that  one 
limitation  of  his  survey  is  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  answers  relies  totally 
on  the  perception  of  the  participants. 
The  next  step  should  be  a  poll  of 
newspaper  executives  on  their  view 
of  the  role  of  research,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  several  NRC  dele¬ 
gates  interviewed  by  E&P  said  the 
study  offers  strong  evidence  that 
research  has  moved  out  of  its  step¬ 
child  status  and  is  winning  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  newspaper  executives. 

“There’s  no  question  that  we’ve 
come  a  long  way  in  sophistication 
and  acceptance,”  commented  John 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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IN  BRIEF 


ASNE  favors  U.S. 
re-entry  to  UNESCO 

Reversing  its  policy,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  voted 
to  drop  its  opposition  to  U.S.  re-entry 
into  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

ASNE’s  board  unanimously  recog¬ 
nized  positive  changes  in  UNESCO’s 
press  programs  but  called  for  further 
improvements. 

ASNE  had  previously  opposed 
U.S.  membership,  withdrawn  in 
1984,  because  of  UNESCO’s  policies 
favoring  government,  over  private, 
control  of  media. 

“The  ASNE  board  wishes  to 
express  its  view  that  freedom-of- 
press  concerns  specifically  underlying 
the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  no 
longer  provide  a  compelling  basis  for 
our  country  continuing  to  remain  out¬ 
side  the  U.N.  body,’’  said  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  approved  as  the  900-member 
association  ended  its  convention  in 
Boston. 

ASNE  said  it  was  “encouraged” 
that  under  director  general  Federico 
Mayor  Zaragosa  UNESCO  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  press.  It  found  “room  for  con¬ 
tinued  substantial  improvement”  and 
said  “vigilance”  was  still  needed,  but 
it  said  further  progress  “can  best  be 
accomplished  from  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.” 

“This  shows  our  activities  are 
being  recognized  by  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  know  best  about  a  free 
press,”  UNESCO  spokesman 
Andrew  Radolf  said.  He  said  ASNE’s 
change  affirmed  that  UNESCO  “is 
indeed  working  hard  to  promote  a 
free,  independent  and  pluralistic 
press  worldwide.” 

The  Bush  Administration  last  year 
decided  to  withhold  its  membership 
and  its  financial  support  from 
UNESCO  following  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  report  criticizing  UNESCO’s 
management  and  focus  and  saying  that 
unsatisfactory  media  policies  were 
still  in  place. 

— George  Garneau 

$58  million  libel 
award  against 
tv  station 

A  Waco,  Texas,  jury  handed  a  for- 
ner  district  attorney  there  the  biggest 
libel  award  in  U.S.  history:  $58  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  losers  were  Dallas  television 


station  WFAA  and  former  reporter 
Charles  Duncan.  WFAA  is  owned  by 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  which  also 
publishes  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Former  district  attorney  Vic 
Feazell  brought  suit  in  1986  in  state 
district  court  over  a  1985  news  series 
accusing  him  of  taking  $19,000  to  fix 
drunken-driving  cases. 

Feazell  claimed  the  stories  ruined 
his  reputation  and  led  to  his  1986 
indictment  on  federal  racketeering, 
bribery  and  fraud  charges.  He  was 
found  not  guilty  of  all  charges  in  1987. 

Belo  says  it  will  challenge  the  April 
20  award  in  post-trial  motions  and  will 
appeal  if  necessary. 

“The  company  believes  there  is 
absolutely  no  factual  basis  to  support 
this  jury  verdict,  which  involves  a 
public  official,”  said  Belo  senior  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  Mike 
McCarthy. 

As  a  result  of  precedents  over  a 
decade,  libel  judgments  are  rou¬ 
tinely  reduced  or  thrown  out  on  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  previous  libel  record  was  a  $40 
million  verdict  a  decade  ago  against 
Hustler  magazine  for  defaming 
Penthouse  magazine  publisher  Bob 
Guccione.  It  was  later  reduced  and, 
on  appeal,  overturned  altogether. 

The  libel  record  against  a  news 
organization  was  a  $34  million  jury 
award  last  year  against  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  by  former  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  Richard  A.  Sprague.  It 
is  still  being  appealed. 

Even  if  the  award  were  upheld  and 
Belo  were  forced  to  pay,  it  would 
have  “no  impact  on  the  finanicial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  company,”  McCarthy 
said. 

No  antitrust 
violations  seen 
in  FNN  sale 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
completed  its  investigation  into  the 
proposed  sale  of  Financial  News  Net¬ 
work  to  CNBC,  finding  that  the 
acquisition  would  not  violate  antitrust 
regulations. 

Bidding  for  FNN,  which  has  filed 
for  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  protec¬ 
tion,  was  hot  and  heavy  between 
CNBC  and  a  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc./ 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  joint 
venture. 

FNN  had  originally  made  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  $90  million  deal  with  Dow 
Jones/Westinghouse,  but  abandoned 
the  deal  in  favor  of  a  more  concrete 
offer  from  CNBC  for  $110  million 


cash.  Each  of  the  bidders  has  since 
raised  the  stakes  to  $115  million. 

The  FTC  had  been  deadlocked  2-2 
in  its  voting  on  whether  to  continue 
the  probe,  but  when  commissioner 
Mary  L.  Azcuenaga  changed  her 
vote,  the  majority  decision  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  investigation  prevailed. 

Meanwhile,  in  court  action,  the 
decision  by  the  bankruptcy  judge 
handling  the  case.  Judge  Francis  G. 
Conrad,  to  throw  out  the  Dow  Jones/ 
Westinghouse  bid  was  overruled  by 
an  appeals  court  judge,  who  sent  the 
issue  back  to  the  bankruptcy  court, 
saying  there  was  an  obligation  “at 
least  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of 
the  competing  bids.” 

Cronkite  to 
leave  CBS  board 

Walter  Cronkite,  long-time  news 
anchorman  for  CBS,  is  leaving  the 
CBS  Inc.  board  of  directors,  a  com¬ 
pany  official  said. 

“It  was  basically  his  decision  not  to 
stand  for  re-election,”  CBS  corporate 
counsel  Tom  McKee  said.  “Mr. 
Cronkite  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  company 
and  as  a  special  correspondent  to 
CBS  News.” 

Cronkite’s  fellow  director,  Newton 
Minow,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
told  the  CBS  board  that  he,  too,  will 
not  stand  for  re-election,  McKee  said. 

Cronkite,  74,  has  been  a  director 
since  1981.  Minow,  65,  has  been  a 
director  since  1983,  McKee  said. 

—  AP 

Channel  One 
signs  up 
8,000  schools 

Whittle  Communications  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  surpassed  its  goal  of 
signing  8,000  schools  for  Channel 
One,  the  commercial  daily  news 
show  designed  for  students  in  the 
classroom. 

The  company  said  that  it  had  signed 
8,216  schools  in  47  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  company’s 
goal  in  launching  the  service  last 
March  was  to  sign  8,000  schools  by 
the  end  of  the  1990-1 W1  school  year. 

Whittle  lends  television  monitors 
and  satellite  equipment  to  the  schools 
to  show  the  program  and  pays  for  the 
system  by  charging  advertisers  to  put 
two  minutes  of  product  pitches  in 
each  12-minute  program.  —  AP 
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E&P  offers  voice  mailbox 
option  for  classified  advertisers 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  announced  a  voice  mailbox 
option  for  its  help-wanted  classified  ads. 

Beginning  May  4,  the  24-hour  telephone  resume  hot 
line,  called  E&P  Voice  Classified  Service,  will  allow  job 
seekers  to  leave  a  recording,  or  “telephone  resume,”  for 
prospective  employers.  The  advertiser  can  listen  to  them 
and  leave  messages  for  the  callers. 

The  service  is  modeled  on  one  begun  last  year  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

The  system  is  a  joint  venture  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
and  Audio  Ad  Inc.,  which  is  known  for  its  Talking  Classi¬ 
fieds  product. 

The  magazine  said  the  system  allows  applicants  to 
respond  to  ads  anytime  and  to  leave  a  message  answering 
prerecorded  questions  about  their  experience.  Employers 
can  screen  applicants  from  a  touch-tone  phone,  avoid  calls 
from  unqualified  candidates  and  better  schedule  inter¬ 
views. 

The  employer  has  access  to  the  voice  classified  for  up  to 
21  days  after  the  last  date  of  insertion. 

Advertisers  are  charged  an  extra  $25  per  insertion,  plus 
the  cost  of  four  additional  lines  for  a  special  logo. 

As  an  introduction,  the  $25  charge  is  being  waived  for 
help-wanted  advertisers  in  the  May  4  and  1 1  issues. 

For  further  information  contact  E&P  ad  director  Steve 
Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 


About  Awards 


Overseas  Press  Club  Awards.  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America  gave  out  their  52nd  Annual  Awards  on  April 
23,  with  many  awards  reflecting  the  evening’s  theme, 
“The  Media  and  the  War.” 

The  Hal  Boyle  Award  ($1 ,000,  sponsored  by  AT&T)  for 
best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  reporting  from 
abroad  went  to  Geraldine  Brooks  and  Tony  Horowitz,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  “Coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Cri¬ 
sis.” 

The  Bob  Considine  Award  ($1,000,  by  King  Features 
Syndicate)  for  best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  inter¬ 
pretation  of  foreign  affairs  went  to  Michael  Dobbs,  the 
Washington  Post,  “Collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire.” 

Winner  for  newspapers  and/or  wire  services  ($1,000 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Professional  Photography  Division) 
went  to  Greg  Marinovich,  the  Associated  Press,  “A  Vio¬ 
lent  Death  in  Soweto.” 

Best  Cartoon  on  Foreign  Affairs  Award  ($500  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News  went  to  Mike  Peters,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  “Cartoons  by  Peters.” 

For  newspapers  and/or  wire  services  ($1 ,000  sponsored 
by  Forbes),  the  award  for  business  reporting  went  to 
James  Risen,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  “The  Quality  Gap: 
Why  Japanese  Auto  Makers  Are  Still  Winning.” 

The  Eric  and  Amy  Burger  Award  ($1,000)  for  the  best 
reporting  dealing  with  human  rights  was  given  to  Jon 
Sawyer,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  “After  Apartheid.” 

Historical  contributions  cited.  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  have  been  honored  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  with  the  1991 
Isaiah  Thomas  Newspaper  Preservation  Prizes  for  their 
contributions  to  preserving  newspaper  history. 


About  Awards 


U.S.  Basketball  Writers  of  America  Hall  of  Fame.  Dave 
Dorr,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Maury  White,  formerly  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  and  Jerry  Tax,  retired  Sports 
Illustrated  writer-editor  were  inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Basketball  Writers  of  America  Hall  of  Fame  during  the 
Final  Four  playoffs  in  Indianapolis.  Sixteen  members 
have  been  inducted  since  its  founding  in  1988. 

Dorr,  with  the  Post-Dispatch  since  1966,  was  president 
of  the  USBWA  in  1979-80.  He  is  a  1%2  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  White 
retired  in  1988  after  41  years  with  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  organization  and  won 
several  of  its  writing  awards.  Tax  retired  from  SI  in  1981 
after  more  than  30  years  as  a  writer  and  editor.  He  played  a 
major  role  in  encouraging  the  magazine  to  broaden  its 
coverage  of  college  basketball. 


1991  Marvin  C.  Wilbur  Award  for  Religious  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  The  Religious  Public  Relations  Council  on  April  18 
presented  its  Wilbur  Awards  for  excellence  in  the  secular 
media  to  communicate  stories  with  a  religious  or  spiritual 
theme.  The  organization  has  been  giving  the  awards  since 
1949.  They  are  named  after  Marvin  C.  Wilbur,  who  served 
as  executive  secretary  for  27  years.  The  newspaper  win¬ 
ners  are  listed  below. 

First  Annual  Spotlight  Award  went  to  Barbara  Rey¬ 
nolds,  editorial  writer  for  USA  Today.  Her  column  on 
March  16,  1990,  titled  “Religion  is  the  greatest  story  ever 
missed,”  noted  the  role  religion  played  in  the  revolutions 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  asked  why  the  media  do  not  give 
more  coverage  to  the  influence  of  religion  on  world  events. 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  won  for  “Coming  Home:  The 
New  Spirituality”  by  Diane  Winston.  The  five-part  series 
explored  the  new  spiritual  stirrings  in  mainstream  reli¬ 
gious  traditions. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  won  for  “Triumph  of  the 
Spirit,”  by  David  Crumm  and  Roddy  Ray.  The  story, 
reported  from  Eastern  Europe,  told  the  story  of  the  role 
that  religion  played  in  the  downfall  of  Communism  there. 


Baltimore  Sun  scholarship.  Shanon  Murray  of  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  received  the  Baltimore 
Sun’s  1991  Scholarship  for  Minority  Journalists.  Murray 
will  attend  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  on  a 
full  four-year  scholarship,  including  tuition,  room,  board 
and  books.  During  the  summers  between  terms,  she  will 
work  as  a  paid  intern  at  the  newspaper,  and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Sun  or  the  Evening 
Sun. 


use  Journalism  Alumni  Association  Awards.  Awards 
for  distinguished  achievement  in  journalism  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  31st  annual  dinner  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Journalism  Alumni  Association  on 
April  25.  Winners  are  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  New  York 
City-based  national  correspondent  for  PBS’  MacNeill 
Lehrer  Newshour  and  former  metropolitan  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times;  Frank  McCulloch,  veteran  newsman 
and  retired  editor  with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Time-Life  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  and  Consumer  Reports,  a  monthly  magazine  fea¬ 
turing  reports  of  product  testing.  McCulloch  received  the 
Kruglak  Award.  Eileen  Denver,  executive  editor, 
accepted  the  award  for  Consumer  Reports. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Inmate  indicted 
for  phony 
obit  scam 

An  Alabama  inmate  has  been 
indicted  for  allegedly  having  his  own 
obituary  put  in  a  Tennessee  newspa¬ 
per  and  then  suing  for  damages. 

Keenan  Kester  Cofield  was 
charged  with  a  single  count  of  wire 
fraud  for  the  alleged  scheme  to 
defraud  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Gary 
Humble  said. 

He  is  scheduled  to  be  tried  May  21 
before  U.S.  District  Judge  R.  Allan 
Edgar,  who  threw  out  Cofield’s  suit 
against  the  Chattanooga  paper  in 
1989.  Edgar  said  then  that  Cofield 
“may  have  committed  one  or  more 
crimes”  in  filing  the  lawsuit. 

The  Times  was  the  third  newspaper 
Cofield  had  sued  for  printing  his  death 
notice  since  he  began  serving  a  15- 
year  sentence  for  theft  in  1982.  Two 
previous  suits  were  dismissed  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
but  Edgar  did  more  than  toss  the  third 
suit  out  —  he  referred  the  matter  to 
the  U.S.  attorney’s  office. 

Humble  said  a  federal  investigation 
determined  Cofield  had  a  friend  call 
the  Times  with  the  obituary  informa¬ 
tion. 

“They  ran  it  and  then  he  sued,  say¬ 
ing  he  wasn’t  dead,  had  a  wife  and 
children,  had  suffered  irreparable 
harm  and  wanted  money,”  Humble 
said.  “We  soon  discovered  he  was 
not  married,  had  no  children  and  suf¬ 
fered  no  financial  losses.” 

In  a  news  release.  Cofield  claimed 
he  was  a  victim  of  a  “fabricated 
charge  created  by  the  FBI,  U.S.  at¬ 
torney’s  office  and  a  certain  federal 
district  court  judge.” 

—  AP 

Newspaper  to 
pay  damages 
to  employees 

A  Delaware  newspaper  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  dozen  employees  more  than 
$9,000  in  damages  resulting  from 
unfair  labor  practice  charges. 

The  News  Journal  Co.  of  New 
Castle  reached  the  agreement  in 
March  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  NLRB  approved  the  settle¬ 
ment,  the  agency  announced. 

The  settlement  was  the  result  of 
charges  filed  by  Local  10  of  the  News¬ 


paper  Guild  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 
The  Guild  represents  about  125  edito¬ 
rial  employees  at  the  paper. 

The  Guild  alleged  numerous  edito¬ 
rial  employees  were  displaced, 
demoted  or  had  their  work  hours 
reduced  because  of  their  union  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  News  Journal  Co.  did  not 
admit  guilt  when  it  agreed  to  pay  the 
damages. 

“As  far  as  the  company  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  felt  there  were  no  grounds 
for  the  unfair  labor  practice  charge, 
but  we  just  didn’t  feel  it  was  worth  the 
time  and  effort  to  go  through  with  the 
litigation.  They  were  all  minor  mat¬ 
ters,”  publisher  Sal  DeVivo  said. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  dam¬ 
ages,  the  newspaper  agreed  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  to  reach  a  contract  with 
the  union.  Editorial  employees  voted 
in  December  1989  to  be  represented 
by  the  Guild. 

—  AP 

Tampa  daily 
seeks  welfare 
agency  records 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  filed  suit 
against  the  state’s  welfare  agency, 
claiming  the  agency  “has  an  alarming 
tendency  ...  to  refuse  to  release 
public  records.” 

The  Tribune  is  seeking  numerous 
records  related  to  abuse  and  neglect 
cases. 

The  suit,  filed  March  22  in  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  County  Circuit  Court,  asks  that 
the  state  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  and  acting 
Secretary  Robert  B.  Williams  imme¬ 
diately  produce  certain  records  relat¬ 
ing  to  children  who  died  from  abuse  or 
neglect. 

“The  Tribune  has  noted  an  alarm¬ 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  HRS  to 
refuse  to  release  public  records  or  to 
adequately  explain  why  public 
records  should  not  be  released,”  the 
newspaper’s  suit  contends. 

It  said  the  number  of  children  who 
have  died  under  the  agency’s  care  or 
after  reports  of  child  abuse  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  lawsuit  comes  in  response  to 
a  petition  filed  by  the  department 
March  4  seeking  to  keep  secret  all 
records  in  the  case  of  a  slain  foster 
child. 

The  newspaper  has  been  seeking 
those  records  under  a  Florida  law 
changed  on  July  3  to  allow  anyone  to 
petition  a  judge  for  usually  confiden¬ 
tial  abuse  and  neglect  records. 


The  welfare  agency  has  contended 
the  dead  child’s  records  are  confiden¬ 
tial  because  of  a  continuing  criminal 
investigation  and  the  need  to  protect  a 
sibling  and  because  some  of  the  action 
took  place  before  the  law  went  into 
effect.  —  AP 

Lawsuit  tossed 

A  Montana  state  judge  dismissed  a 
suit  by  a  former  school  superinten¬ 
dent  against  the  weekly  Bigfork 
Eagle,  ruling  that  critical  reporting 
did  not  violate  his  civil  rights. 

Thomas  Doohan  sued  the  Eagle 
and  its  publisher  Marc  Wilson  in  1987 
over  coverage  of  his  tenure,  contend¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  conspired  with 
school  trustees  to  force  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1985,  thus  violating  his  civil 
rights. 

District  Judge  Bart  Erickson  said 
Doohan  failed  to  make  a  case. 

The  judge  said  it  appeared  some 
trustees  were  not  satisfied  with  Doo- 
han’s  work,  while  Wilson  was  critical 
of  Doohan  in  his  newspaper  writing, 
using  board  members  as  sources  of 
information. 

“While  their  various  actions  may 
indeed  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
stress  to  the  plaintiff  which  resulted  in 
his  being  required  to  leave  his  job,  the 
essential  element  of  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  is,  even  by 
inference,  lacking,”  Erickson  said. 

—  AP 

Convicted  rapist 
must  purchase  ads 

A  plea  bargain  accepted  by  a  New 
Hampshire  judge  in  conjunction  with 
charges  of  raping  a  10-year-old  boy 
will  include  mandated  purchase  by 
the  accused,  Thomas  Jache,  34,  of 
full-page  ads  in  the  Union  Leader  of 
Manchester,  N.H.,  and  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rockingham  (jounty  Superior 
Court  Judge  Kenneth  McHugh  in 
Exeter,  N.H.,  ordered  that  Jache,  a 
former  Londonderry,  N.H.,  firefigh¬ 
ter,  must  declare  publicly  that  he 
raped  the  youth  and  spend  time  in 
prison,  as  well. 

McHugh  sentenced  Jache  to  five  to 
seven  years,  with  two  years  to  be 
suspended  if  he  completes  the  New 
Hampshire  state  prison  sexual  offen¬ 
ders’  program. 

The  judge  ordered  that  the  ads, 
which  will  include  Jache’s  photo¬ 
graph,  must  include  an  admission  of 
guilt  and  urge  other  abusers  or  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  to  seek  help. 
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Newspaper  exposes  radio  hoax 

Two  disc  jockeys  suspended  after  Los  Angeles  Times  writer  breaks 
story  that  they  orchestrated  a  phony  on-air  murder  confession 


By  M.L.  Stan 

Two  Los  Angeles  disc  jockeys  who 
orchestrated  a  phony  on-air  murder 
confession  that  was  exposed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  their  station  and  are  targets 
of  an  FCC  investigation. 

Kevin  Ryder  and  Gene  (Bean)  Bax¬ 
ter  of  KROQ-FM  apologized  to  their 
listeners  in  an  April  12  broadcast  for 
the  hoax  that  set  off  a  nationwide 
police  hunt. 

Claudia  Puig,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Times’  Calendar  section,  broke  the 
story  a  few  days  earlier  after  a  six- 
week  investigation  based  on  an  anon¬ 
ymous  tip. 

The  faked  crime  attracted  hundreds 
of  call-in  leads  by  police  around 
the  country.  According  to  station 
sources,  Puig  wrote,  the  murder  scam 
was  hatched  last  June  —  apparently 
without  the  knowledge  of  KROQ 
management  —  by  the  two  deejays 
with  the  help  of  then-Mesa,  Ariz., 
radio  personality  Doug  Roberts. 

Ryder  and  Baxter  developed  a 
comedy  sketch  called  Confess  Your 
Crime  in  which  listeners  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  reveal  their  wrongdoings  on 
the  air. 


The  pair,  it  was  later  revealed, 
fabricated  a  conversation  with 
Roberts,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
“whacked-out  and  disturbed”  caller, 
who  admitted  killing  his  girlfriend, 
according  to  Puig.  Listeners  were 
persuaded  the  call  was  real. 

In  the  next  few  days,  several  tv 
news  crews  descended  on  the  Bur¬ 
bank  radio  station  for  interviews  with 
the  deejays,  who  said  they  were 
stunned  by  the  call.  The  NBC  series 
Unsolved  Mysteries,  which  airs 
nationally  on  network  affiliates,  car¬ 
ried  the  phone  call  twice  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  last  time  in  March. 

Burbank  police  handed  the  matter 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff’s 
Department,  which  spent  several 
weeks  sifting  through  hundreds  of 
“leads”  that  came  from  across  the 
nation. 

Because  of  the  particulars  given  in 
Roberts’  rambling  “confession,” 
some  individuals  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  thought  they  recog¬ 
nized  circumstances  surrounding  the 
faked  murder. 

Sheriff’s  Sgt.  John  Yarbrough  had 
accumulated  a  computer  printout  of 
leads  several  inches  thick,  he  told 


Puig. 

Meanwhile,  Roberts  had  been  hired 
by  KROQ  as  a  night  deejay. 

Puig,  a  former  Times  metro 
reporter,  took  her  tip  to  Yarbrough, 
who  promised  her  exclusivity,  she 
said. 

A  major  factor  in  the  exposure  was 
a  comparison  of  voice  prints  from  the 
phony  call-in  confession  and  those  of 
Roberts’  regular  broadcasts. 

“When  you  listened  to  them,  it  was 
obvious  they  were  the  same  person,” 
Puig  told  E&P. 

KROQ  general  manager  Trip  Reeb 
also  issued  an  on-air  apology. 

The  two  deejays  said  they  had 
made  “very  serious  mistakes”  by 
concocting  the  hoax  and  then  failing 
to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

“We  didn’t  think  it  was  going  to  go 
this  far,”  Ryder  said. 

Mary  Catherine  Kilday,  FCC  assis¬ 
tant  chief  of  enforcement,  said  the 
apology  will  not  affect  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  investigation.  Earlier,  an  FCC 
spokesperson  told  the  Times  that 
broadcast  hoaxes  are  usually  consid¬ 
ered  serious  violations  and  have  led, 
in  some  cases,  to  revocation  of  a  sta¬ 
tion’s  license. 


Student  newspaper  dispute  settled  in  Arizona 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  clash  over  articles  in  a  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  high  school  student  newspa¬ 
per,  fought  between  the  school  princi¬ 
pal  and  the  paper’s  faculty  adviser, 
has  ended  with  the  principal  with¬ 
drawing  an  administrative  reprimand 
and  dropping  plans  to  review  each 
issue  personally  before  publication. 

Amphitheater  High  School  princi¬ 
pal  Mary  Jeanne  Munroe  also  backed 
off  plans  to  cancel  the  Desert  Gazette 
newspaper  staff’s  trip  to  a  national 
competition  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

“This  could  be  defined  as  a  total 
win  for  the  student  newspaper,”  said 
Jim  Slingluff,  the  Arizona  Education 
Association  union  official  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspaper  faculty  adviser, 
Tony  Gomez. 

The  controversy  was  touched  off 
by  an  article  and  editorial  in  the 
monthly  Desert  Gazette  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  “drug-free  zone”  around  the 
school  was  ineffective  in  curbing  the 


trafficking  at  the  school. 

One  reason,  the  article  and  editorial 
said,  was  a  feeling  among  students 
that  police,  who  are  committed  to 
keeping  a  high  profile  in  the  drug-free 
zones,  were  unenthusiastic  about  the 
program. 

Principal  Munroe  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  she  was  “appalled” 
by  the  story. 

In  a  memo  to  student  adviser  Tony 
Gomez,  which  was  read  to  E&P  by 
union  official  Slingluff,  Munroe  com¬ 
plained  the  article  was  inaccurate  and 
damaging  to  the  relationship  between 
the  police  and  high  school. 

In  the  memo,  which  Slingluff  said  is 
labeled  “administrative  reprimand,” 
Munroe  also  complained  that  the 
paper  had  run  a  photograph  of  a 
teacher  that  gave  the  false  impression 
the  teacher  is  violating  school  policy. 

As  punishment,  the  principal  in  the 
memo  wrote  that  the  trip  to  Albu¬ 
querque  had  been  canceled. 

Munroe  also  demanded  that  galleys 


of  the  paper  be  approved  by  her 
before  publication. 

“The  Desert  Gazette  is  a  winner  of 
national  awards.  They  do  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism  and  not  just  ‘How  are 
the  teams  doing?’  ”  union  official 
Slingluff  said.  “There  has  never 
before  been  prior  review”  by  anyone 
but  the  faculty  adviser,  he  added. 

That  decision  was  protested  by  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  from  the  Amphithea¬ 
ter  district’s  other  high  school  paper, 
as  well  as  some  parents,  at  a  district 
board  of  education  meeting  April  9. 

The  board  asked  that  principal 
Munroe  “reconsider”  the  prior 
review. 

On  April  1 1 ,  Munroe  backed  off  the 
prior  review  demand.  She  had  previ¬ 
ously  approved  the  trip  to  the 
national  school  paper  competition. 

Munroe  declined  to  comment 
extensively  on  the  controversy,  say¬ 
ing  it  may  still  be  at  issue  in  a  union 
grievance.  The  Desert  Gazette  jour- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Pulitzer 


The  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photography  has  been  awarded  to  Greg  Marinovich  of 
The  Associated  Press,  for  a  series  of  dramatic  photos  of  a  man  being  murdered  during  factional  violence 
in  Soweto,  South  Africa. 

With  this  award,  AP  has  now  won  an  unprecedented  18  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  news  photography, 
and  35  Pulitzers  overall.  And  continued  a  tradition  of  providing  your  paper— and  readers— with 
prize-winning  work. 

"fet  one  more  reason  why —for  more  newspapers  and  more  people  around  the  world— AP  is  the  source. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

JACK  Matthews,  formerly  film 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  named  chief  movie  critic  for 
Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday. 

Matthews  had  previously  worked 
as  a  film  columnist  at  the  Times,  film 
critic  and  movie  editor  for  USA 
Today,  film  critic,  columnist  and 
Hollywood  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  columnist  and 
Sunday  magazine  editor  at  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  had  written  free-lance 
articles  about  film  for  several  maga¬ 
zines.  He  had  also  previously  worked 
at  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  if 

Linda  Searing,  formerly  the 
Washington  bureau  news  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  First  Amendment  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She  succeeds 
Richard  Kleeman,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement. 

Searing  had  previously  worked  as 
Virginia  Weekly  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post,  assistant  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  and  Life  content  editor  at 
USA  Today  and  managing  editor  and 
editor  at  the  Prince  George’s  Journal 
of  Lanham,  Md. 

«  !|c  :|c 

The  Record  of  Troy.  N.Y.,  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
appointments. 

Lisa  Robert  Lewis,  formerly  city 
editor  at  the  newspaper,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

Lewis  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter,  copy  editor,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  night  metro  editor  at  the 
paper. 

John  Jones,  who  had  most  recently 
been  involved  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  Record’s  redesign,  has 
been  named  news  editor. 

Jones  had  previously  worked  at  the 
Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening  Observer 
and  as  a  reporter  and  correspondent 
coordinator  for  the  Record. 

Ed  Valentine,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
news  editor. 

Valentine  had  previously  worked 
as  a  sports  reporter  for  the  Maryland 
Independent  of  Waldorf,  Md.,  sports 
reporter  and  sports  editor  at  the  Daily 
Messenger  of  Canandaigua,  N.Y., 
and  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Record. 


Louise  Cutler 


AAargaret  Wade 


Hunter  George 


Louise  Levin-Cutler  has  been 
named  director  of  newspaper  sales  for 
Beacon  Communications  of  Acton, 
Mass.  In  her  new  position  she  will 
oversee  the  retail  and  classified  sales, 
circulation  and  telemarketing  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  15-newspaper  group. 

Levin-Cutler  had  previously 
served  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
company.  She  is  the  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Bridge- 
water  (Mass.)  Townsman. 


Margaret  A.P.  Wade  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Minot 
(N.D.)  Daily  News. 

Wade  had  previously  worked  as 
publisher  and  advertising  director  at 
the  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register 
and  as  general  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.) 
Current- Argus . 


Hunter  T.  George  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  director, 
editorial  development  at  Thomson 
Newspapers  of  Toronto,  publishers 
of  163  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

George  had  most  recently  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  News  & 


Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where  he 
had  previously  served  as  features  edi¬ 
tor,  metropolitan  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  had  also  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  Miami  Herald  and  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News. 


Ava  Seave  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  New  York  City 
weekly  the  Village  Voice. 

Seave  had  previously  served  in 
management  positions  at  TV  Time 
and  the  Cable  Guide. 


Peter  Bengelsdorf  has  been 
named  business  editor  for  Newsday 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York 
Newsday. 

Bengelsdorf  had  most  recently 
served  as  executive  news  editor  and 
had  previously  served  as  Sunday 
news  editor  at  the  newspaper.  Before 
joining  Newsday  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter-Dispatch  and 
the  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Journal-News 
and  as  features  editor  at  the  Cornell 
Daily  Sun  at  Cornell  University  of 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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Jeannine  Antus  Ed  McCaffrey  Jay  Kemp 


Three  new  managers  have  joined 
the  advertising  department  at  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  which  handles  business 
affairs  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  Deseret  News,  both  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Jeannine  Antus  has  been  named 
major  accounts  manager. 

Antus  had  previously  worked  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Michiana 
Business  Journal  of  Mishawaka,  Ind . , 
and  advertising  director  of  Journal 
Newspapers  of  St.  Charles  County,  a 
division  of  Suburban  Journals  of 
Greater  St.  Louis. 

Ed  McCaffrey  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager. 

McCaffrey  had  previously  worked 
as  outside  sales  manager  for  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department  at  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Jay  Kemp  has  been  named  sales 
manager  in  the  retail  local  advertising 
department. 

Kemp  had  previously  worked  as 
retail  sales  manager  and  co-op  man¬ 
ager  at  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun  and  as  an  account  executive  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

The  Seattle  Times  has  announced 
the  following  staff  changes. 

Carole  A.  Carmichael  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
news. 

Carmichael  had  previously  worked 
as  new  business  development  man¬ 
ager  and  earlier  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  business  editor  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News.  Prior  to  her  stint  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  she  had  written  a 
regular  column  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  had  worked  for  United 
Press  International  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  New  York  City. 

Julie  Adesina  Wright  has  been 
named  assistant  city  editor/govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  at  the  Times. 

Wright  had  most  recently  served  as 
assistant  metro  editor  at  the  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  where 
she  had  previously  worked  as  assis¬ 


tant  national/foreign  editor.  She  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  several  news 
operations,  including  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  State  House  News  Service 
of  Boston  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  San  Francisco. 

David  Miller,  illustrator,  designer 
and  project  manager  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  has  been  named  art  director  at 
the  Times,  effective  in  May. 

Miller  had  previously  worked  as  art 
director  for  the  Kansas  City  Start 
Times,  USA  Today,  the  Denver  Post 
and  the  Mercury  News. 

Jean  Godden,  formerly  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  joined  the  Times  where  she  will 
write  a  regular  column. 

The  Times’  sports  department  has 
added  two  copy  editors  to  its  staff, 
Joanne  Garrett  and  Neal  Scar¬ 
brough. 

Garrett  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  had  edited  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  publications  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Scarbrough  had  previously  man¬ 
aged  the  pro-football  desk  at  The 
National  and  had  worked  for  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Newsday  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  the  Denver  Post, 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Diane  Brooks  has  been  hired  by 


the  Times  as  a  police  reporter  in  the 
newspaper’s  North  bureau  and  Bob 
Ortega  as  a  reporter  in  the  South 
bureau. 

Brooks  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  newspapers  in  California. 

Ortega  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times  and  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Homer  (Alaska)  News. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Williams,  previously  sports 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  appointed  sports  editor  for 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Williams  had  previously  worked  as 
sports  editor  at  the  Miami  News,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Morning  Call.  He  had  also 
edited  weekly  sports  tabs  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  and  the  Miami 
News. 

In  addition,  Susan  Weisbrodt, 
previously  television  sales  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  Bee,  has  been  named 
audiotext  coordinator  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


MSU  names 
inductees  into 
Hail  of  Fame 

Michigan  State  University  at 
Lansing  has  announced  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  journalism  professionals  will 
be  inducted  into  the  Michigan  Jour¬ 
nalism  Hall  of  Fame  at  a  ceremony 
June  1: 

Don  Ball,  a  reporter  at  the  Detroit 
News  who  died  in  1987;  Guy  Jenkins, 
state  government  reporter  in  Lansing 
for  Booth  Newspapers  who  died  in 
1957;  W.  Cameron  Meyers,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  MSU  who  died  in 
1974;  and  Jim  Neubacher,  a  reporter 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  who  died  in 
1990. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Raymond  C.  Jones,  director  of 
I  college  relations  at  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege  of  West  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  college 
relations  at  Winthrop  College  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.C. 

Before  moving  into  college  admin¬ 
istration,  Jones  spent  12  years  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  serving  as  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 


per  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Previously  he  served  as  director  of 
publications  at  Dickinson  College  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  city  editor  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

*  Me  * 

Maynard  Woodhatch  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Lake  Charles 


(La.)  American  Press,  published  by 
Shearman  Newspapers  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.  He  succeeds  Hugh 
Shearman,  who  recently  announced 
his  retirement. 

Woodhatch  had  most  recently 
served  as  associate  publisher  of  the 
American  Press  and  publisher  of  the 
Hobbs  (N.M.)  News-Sun,  also  a 
Shearman  newspaper. 


OBITUARIES 


Nona  Balakian,  72,  a  book  critic 
and  editor  for  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
April  6. 


Qin  Benli,  73 ,  editor  of  the  Chinese 
newspaper  World  Economic  Herald 
who  was  dismissed  in  1989  prior  to 
that  country’s  Tiananmen  democracy 
movement,  died  of  stomach  cancer 
April  15  in  Shanghai. 

Benli  had  previously  worked  as 
deputy  editor  of  the  Shanghai  daily 
newspaper  Wen  Hid  Bao. 


Stanley  T.  Black,  9 1 ,  an  associate 
managing  director  of  New  England 
Newspapers  Inc.,  died  March  31. 

Black  had  previously  worked  as 
general  manager  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times,  now  the  Evening  Times, 
a  position  which  his  father  Charles  O. 
Black  had  held  until  his  death  in  1930. 


Fredson  Bowers,  85,  an  expert  in 
bibliography  and  manuscripts  and  a 
collector  of  recordings  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  1,200  record  reviews 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  died  April  1 1  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 


Gladys  Erickson  Finston,  86,  a 
reporter  for  several  Illinois  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  March  31  in  Chicago. 

She  had  worked  for  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald  News,  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Specta¬ 
tor,  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Labor  Record, 
Chicago's  American  and  Chicago 
Today. 


Morris  Fraden,  83,  a  retired  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  who  also  wrote 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
died  April  15  in  Arlington,  Va.,  after 
suffering  a  series  of  strokes. 


Lucia  Hamilton,  95,  who  wrote 
columns  and  editorials  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  for  60  years 
died  of  apparent  heart  problems 
March  27. 

Hamilton  had  most  recently 
worked  for  the  weekly  Stockton  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Elinor  L.  Hayes,  81,  a  former 
reporter  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  March  29. 

Hayes  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Daily  Democrat  of  Woodland, 
Calif.,  and  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  81,  for¬ 
mer  deputy  general  manager  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  April  4  of  lung 
cancer. 

Montgomery  had  previously 
worked  for  the  AP  as  a  foreign  bureau 
chief,  business  editor  and  chief  of 
communications. 


Gary  L.  Nelson,  34,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  at  the  Blade-Citizen  of 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  died  April  2  in  San 
Diego  after  a  lifelong  battle  with  cys¬ 
tic  fibrosis. 

Nelson  had  worked  for  Howard 
Publications,  owner  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  since  the  age  of  16. 


Douglas  Opperman,  32,  former 
photo  editor  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
insert  USA  Weekend,  died  April  13  in 
an  automobile  accident. 


Charles  M.  Riley,  61,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Seal 
Beach  (Calif.)  Journal  and  the  weekly 
Park  La  Brea  News  of  Los  Angeles, 
died  of  cancer  March  23  in  Glendale, 
Calif. 

Riley  had  also  worked  as  editor  of 
City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles 
and  as  an  executive  at  two  local  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Los  Angeles. 


Derek  M.  Schoen,  55,  former 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  April  2  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  of  injuries  he  had 
received  in  an  automobile  accident 
the  same  day. 

Schoen  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Sacramento,  Calif. ,  and  San 
Francisco.  He  had  also  worked  as  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Newhouse  National  News  Service 
and  had  served  in  several  positions 
with  agencies  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 


Eric  John  Schuster,  41,  former 
reporter  and  state  desk  editor  for  the 
News-Gazette  of  Champaign,  III., 
died  of  a  pulmonary  embolism  March 
24  in  Urbana,  III. 


Henry  Shapiro,  84,  former  chief  of 
United  Press  International’s  Moscow 
bureau,  died  April  4  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Shapiro  had  previously  worked  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  London 
Morning  Post,  Reuters,  Atlantic- 
Monthly  magazine  and  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Me  Me  Me 

Richard  Steele,  53,  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver,  died  of  cancer  April 
5. 

Steele  had  previously  held  several 
circulation  positions  with  the  News, 
including  district  manager  and  metro 
manager. 


Howard  M.  Thompson,  89,  former 
sports  editor  and  display  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  died  March  26  in  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Thompson,  who  had  also  taught 
journalism  at  Washington  &  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Lexington,  Va.,  had  most 
recently  worked  as  an  executive  vice 
president  of  F.W.  Dodge  Co.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  McGraw-Hill. 
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Mass  Communications  in  the  Carib¬ 
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the  island  publications  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  tourist  trade,  running 
lightly  over  business  and  the  political 
scene  and  highlighting  what  is  new  at 
night  and  in  day  excursions. 

John  Lent  sees  the  papers  in  a 
larger  context,  publications  that 
express  personal  journalism  and 
publications  which  have  served  as 
stimulants  to  revolution  in  some 
instances;  many  of  the  papers  have 
long  histories. 

The  names  of  Colonial  journalism 
up  north  can  be  found  here.  Benjamin 
Franklin  pioneered  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  in  Antigua,  a  part.  Lent  says,  of 
what  might  have  been  the  “first  inter¬ 
national  media  agreement.”  In  1748, 
Franklin  sent  Thomas  Smith,  a  “very 
sober,  honest  and  diligent  young 
man,”  to  Antigua  to  launch  a  printing 
operation  and  the  Antigua  Gazette. 
When  Smith  died,  Franklin  enlisted 
his  nephew,  Benjamin  Mecom,  to 
continue  the  paper. 

The  agreement,  said  Mecom,  was 
to  pay  a  yearly  sum  to  his  mother  and 
supply  Franklin  with  “Sugar  and 
Rum  for  my  Family  use!”  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colonial  editor  Isaiah 
Thomas  laid  some  plans  to  publish  in 
Bermuda  but  did  not  proceed. 

Lent  has  a  chapter  on  three  sisters, 
the  Stockdales  —  Priscilla,  Frances 
and  Sarah  —  who  stirred  things  up  in 
Bermuda  with  their  paper;  he  deals 
with  various  editors’  battles  with 
prior  restraint  and  censorship. 

One  of  the  most  saturated  Carib¬ 
bean  media  markets  today.  Lent 
finds,  is  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  four 
dailies,  40  weeklies,  10  television 
channels,  more  than  30  cable  systems 
and  1 10  radio  stations.  Pictures  illus¬ 
trate  this  book,  but  missing  are  any 
maps. 

Ih-ofessor  Lent  —  he  does  not  like 
to  mention  the  university  where  he 
teaches  —  is  director  of  Third  World 
Media  Associates,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
He  is  a  former  Fulbright  scholar  to  the 
Philippines  and  is  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  communication  in  Asia 
and  the  Caribbean. 


Stylebook  on  Religion:  A  Reference 
and  Usage  Manual.  (Catholic  News 
Service,  3211  Fourth  St.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)J7;  215  pages.) 
$9.95. 

All  that  you  want  to  know  about 
style  for  religious  terms  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  did  not  get  into  its  few 
pages  on  religion,  you  can  find  in  this 
extensive  manual  of  style  dedicated 
only  to  religion. 

Not  only  is  it  thorough,  but  it  is 
probably  more  on  target  than  many 
stylebooks  which  depend  much  on 
what  terms  were  used  in  the  past.  If 
you  follow  this  book,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  CNS  editor  in  chief 
Thomas  Lorsung,  it  will  be  Hanukkah 
instead  of  Chanukah,  Muslim  instead 
of  Moslem. 

Some  background  and  reasoning 
for  the  choices  are  given  in  part  for 
some  of  the  entries.  The  preference 
for  the  Muslim  and  Muhammad  spell¬ 
ings  are  not  explained,  although  the 
preference  for  muslim  not  capitalized 
in  referring  to  Black  muslims  is  dealt 
with  —  “There  is  no  major  U.S. 
group  that  uses  this  as  a  formal  name 
today.” 

On  Roman  Catholic  terminology,  it 
prefers  the  older  form.  Father  John 
Smith,  rather  than  the  Rev.,  but  never 
abbreviate  “father.”  On  cardinals: 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bernadin,  not  Joseph 
Cardinal  Bernadin,  and  so  on. 

Appendixes  summarize  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Vatican,  list  all  religious 
orders  in  the  U.S.,  and  include  sum¬ 
maries  of  Vatican  Council  docu¬ 
ments. 

4c  Ik 

The  Newsprint  Mask:  The  Tradition 
of  the  Fictional  Journalist  in  America. 
Introduced  and  edited  by  Wilford 
Dunaway  Taylor.  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa 
State  University  Press,  268  pages.) 
$25.95. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  large 
clan  of  “fictional  journalists.”  They 
wore  literary  “masks”  to  conceal 
actual  identities.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
whole  new  persona  created  in  their 
columns  and  essays.  Sometimes  they 
just  assumed  a  pen  name.  By  masking 
themselves,  they  could  hold  onto 
audiences  who  might  be  turned  off  if 
they  knew  the  author’s  real  name; 
also  these  masks  were  useful  to  avoid 
arrest  and  prosecution.  A  fictional 
name  was  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  an  actual  person.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  went  on  to  use  the  names  as  a 


gimmick  and  appeared  on  stage  in  the 
role  of  the  fictitious  person. 

Writers  who  wrote  behind  the  mask 
of  another  identity  excerpted  here 
include  Benjamin  Franklin  (Silence 
Dogood,  Busy-Body),  Philip  Freneau 
(Tomo  Cheeki),  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell  (Hosy  Biglow),  Charles  Farrar 
Browne  (Artemus  Ward),  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  Joel  Chand¬ 
ler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus),  Sherwood 
Anderson  (Buck  Fever).  AH  in  all,  31 
writers. 

Taylor  laments  the  easing  out  of  the 
fictional  writers,  who  often  targeted 
the  ills  and  corruption  of  society.  That 
function,  he  says,  has  fallen  largely  to 
the  dead-serious  investigative 
reporter. 

Taylor  is  professor  and  past  chair  of 
the  English  Department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

—  Hiley  Ward 

WorldPaper  a 
resource  for 
radio  news 

World  Times,  publisher  of  The 
WorldPaper,  has  announced  it  has 
become  an  editorial  resource  for  the 
new  National  Public  Radio  program 
Living  on  Earth,  a  weekly  broad¬ 
cast  focusing  on  global  environmental 
I  issues. 
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Court  upholds  Chicago  ban  on  oversized  news  vending  boxes 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago’s  ban  on  oversized  combi¬ 
nation  billboard/newsracks  is  consti¬ 
tutional,  a  federal  appeals  court  panel 
has  ruled. 

Writing  for  a  three-judge  panel  of 
the  7th  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Judge  Frank  H.  Easterbrook  ruled 
that  a  1990  city  ordinance  tailored  to 
rid  the  city  of  the  hundreds  of  over¬ 
sized  Chicago  Observer  newsboxes 
did  not  violate  either  free  press  or  due 
process  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Chicago  city  officials  contend  the 
newsboxes,  designed  to  contain  large 
ads  on  both  sides,  were  simply  dis¬ 
guised  minibillboards,  which  have 
been  illegal  on  city  sidewalks  for 
decades. 

In  his  ruling  ,  Easterbrook  also 
lifted  a  preliminary  injunction,  issued 
by  a  lower  court  judge,  that  prevented 
the  city  from  removing  the  five-foot- 
high,  three-foot-wide  boxes. 

Easterbrook  wrote  that  he  was 
removing  the  injunction  “because  the 
Observer  has  no  chance  of  success  on 
the  merits”  of  a  case  to  appeal. 

As  a  result,  the  ad  boxes  of  the 
monthly  Chicago  Observer  are 
expected  to  disappear  from  city  side¬ 
walks  by  early  May,  city  officials  say. 

About  500  of  the  oversized  boxes 
appeared  lashed  to  lampposts  in 


downtown  and  near  yuppie  Northside 
entertainment  districts  literally  over¬ 
night  last  July  (E&P,  July  14,  1990,  P. 
14).  For  at  least  a  few  days,  the  out- 
sized  racks,  which  are  just  nine  inches 
deep,  contained  the  12-page  free 
Observer  newspaper. 

However,  the  real  intent  of  the 
boxes,  city  officials  argued,  was  not 
to  distribute  newspapers,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  ad  space. 

At  their  debut,  about  100  contained 
ads  for  a  McDonald’s  hamburger,  but 
the  fast-food  company  withdrew  the 
ads  within  a  few  days  as  city  officials 
and  environmentalists  harshly  con¬ 
demned  the  boxes. 

The  City  Council  quickly  passed  a 
resolution  regulating  maximum  news- 
box  size  to  that  of  a  standard  newspa¬ 
per  honor  box. 

However,  Observer  owners,  two  of 
whom  also  own  an  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  firm,  obtained  a  preliminary 
injunction  preventing  the  city  from 
physically  removing  the  boxes. 

Some  boxes  continue  to  contain 
ads,  although  the  last  Observer  news¬ 
paper  that  could  actually  be  found 
in  the  outsized  rack  apparently  ap¬ 
peared  in  December. 

Many  more  of  the  boxes  sit 
crumpled  by  vandalism.  Almost 
every  box  doubles  as  a  trash  can. 

Observer  owners  made  three  basic 
arguments  against  the  Chicago  ordi¬ 


nance. 

They  complained  that  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ordinance  the  sole  power  for 
approving  or  rejecting  boxes  lay  with 
the  city  commissioner  of  public 
works,  which  they  said  violates  due 
process. 

In  response,  the  commissioner 
instituted  a  public  hearing  process. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  hearing  officer 
determined  the  boxes  violated  the 
newsrack  ordinance. 

Judge  Easterbrook  ruled  that  the 
hearing  was  sufficient  due  process. 

“Chicago  now  offers  hearings 
before  removing  newsracks.  How 
that  was  accomplished  is  of  no  consti¬ 
tutional  moment.” 

Observer  owners  further  argued 
the  the  ordinance  violated  14th 
Amendment  guarantees  of  equal  pro¬ 
tection  because  it  applied  to  only  the 
Observer. 

But  the  Observer  boxes  were  “non¬ 
pareil,”  Easterbrook  wrote. 

Finally,  Easterbrook  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  ordinance  violated 
free  press  guarantees. 

Easterbrook  said  the  size  limita¬ 
tions  are  “neutral  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tent  and  viewpoint”  of  publications. 

He  further  wrote  that  the  boxes 
were  primarily  intended  and  mar¬ 
keted  as  “ad  boxes.” 

Observer  owners  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 


Miami  aiternative  weekly  sues  over  newsrack  removal 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  Miami  New  Times  is  suing  the 
city  of  Coral  Gables  over  the  removal 
of  New  Times  newsracks  on  the  same 
day  the  alternative  weekly  ran  a 
story  ridiculing  the  city’s  municipal 
codes. 

The  city  insists  the  removal  was  not 
retaliatory,  asserting  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  been  given  fair  notice  of  a 
newsrack  ordinance  enacted  in 
November  of  last  year.  The  paper’s 
executives  believe  the  timing  of  the 
seizure  was  peculiar. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  court 
action,  the  racks  have  been  allowed 
back  on  the  street  but  New  Times 
publisher  Julie  Felden  is  seething 
over  what  she  feels  was  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  action  by  the  posh  Miami 
suburb. 


Nor  is  she  mollified  by  the  fact  that 
the  city  reported  it  had  seized  16  racks 
of  other  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  same  sweep. 

“What  they  did  was  unconstiti- 
tional  as  it  applies  to  New  Times,” 
she  told  E&P. 

The  ordinance  requires  all  newspa¬ 
pers  to  have  city-approved  gloss- 
brown  pedestal  racks  with  a  matching 
coin  box,  and  gloss-beige  sides.  In 
addition,  the  letters  of  the  paper’s 
name  cannot  exceed  PA"  in  height. 

Painted  bright  red,  the  New  Times 
rack  has  a  triangular  bottom  and  tilted 
top  designed  for  a  tabloid,  according 
to  Felden. 

“We  have  really  tried  to  work  with 
the  city,”  Felden  said.  “They  say  the 
racks  are  a  hazard  unless  regulated. 
We  have  no  desire  to  be  a  hazard  but 


we  cannot  afford  to  substitute  all  new 
boxes  to  conform  to  a  law  that  we 
think  is  simply  for  aesthetics  and  is 
arbitrary  and  subjective.” 

New  Times  editor  Jim  Mullin  com¬ 
mented  that  the  “coincidence  of  our 
story  and  the  seizure  of  the  boxes  was 
very  suspicious.” 

The  story  last  month  by  Ben  Green- 
man  called  Coral  Gables  “a  place  of 
legendary  scenic  beauty  and  compar¬ 
able  bureaucratic  inanity,  a  place 
where  you  can’t  drop  a  pin  without 
the  city  weighing  the  pin,  measuring 
the  length  of  the  drop,  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  a  code-enforcement  officer  with  a 
taxpayer-purchased  decibel  meter  to 
ensure  that  the  noise  of  impact 
between  aforementioned  pin  and  hal¬ 
lowed  Gables  ground  doesn’t  disturb 
the  serenity  required  by  Section  x, 
subsection  y,  paragraph  z.” 
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The  piece  went  on  to  list  an  “end¬ 
less  stream  of  draconian  city  regula¬ 
tions,”  which  determine  the  height  of 
private  foliage,  prohibit  the  wearing 
of  masks  by  adults,  and  mandates  that 
all  monkeys  be  kept  out  of  sight  at  all 
times. 

However,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
story  was  aimed  at  the  city’s  plan 
to  erect  a  wall  around  a  municipal 
golf  course.  It  contended  that  many 
citizens  were  upset  by  the  idea  of 
having  their  view  of  the  course  cut 
off. 

”...  An  already  pestered  popu¬ 
lace  has  another  reason  to  believe  that 
they’re  living  in  the  residential  equiv¬ 
alent  of  fingernails  scraping  on  a 
chalkboard,”  Greeman  wrote. 

Said  Mullin:  “We’ve  been  paying 
close  attention  to  the  seemingly  ridic¬ 
ulous  rules  that  govern  life  here.  The 
city  even  regulates  the  color  of  your 
interior  living  room  wall.  A  police 
officer  is  obligated  to  kilt  a  cat 
if  he  witnessses  it  killing  a  bird. 
The  rules  are  irresistible  for  sto¬ 
ries.” 

However,  building  and  zoning 
director  Margaret  Pass  was  quoted  in 
a  New  Times  story  as  denying  that  the 
rack  confiscation  was  related  to  the 
paper’s  editorial  policy. 

“We’re  just  doing  our  job,”  she 


explained.  “It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  something  you  may  have  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Pass  did  not  return  E«&P  calls  but 
project  engineer  George  Kingsbury 
said  the  rack  removal  “was  not  a 
hasty,  ill-conceived  process,  nor  was 
it  vindictive.” 


He  added  that  Coral  Gables  has  had 
some  kind  of  newspaper  vending 
machine  regulations  since  the  mid- 
1980s  and  that  the  current  ordinance 
was  enacted  in  November  1990,  when 
notices  of  it  went  out  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  distributed  in  town. 

Several  papers,  including  USA 
Today  and  the  Miami  Herald,  have 
complied  with  the  new  box  restric¬ 
tions,  according  to  New  Times. 

A  New  York  Times  circulation 
executive  told  E«&.P  that  it  also  has 
gone  along  with  the  Coral  Gables 
ordinance,  adding,  “We  run  into  this 
all  over  the  country.  Our  policy  is  to 


adhere  to  the  regulation.” 

“What  is  feasible  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  major  newspapers  is 
not  feasible  for  New  Times,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Felden  said. 

“We  have  no  subscribers,  no  home 
delivery  and  no  hustlers  delivering 
to  the  public,”  she  stated.  “We  rely 


solely  on  the  public  thoroughfares  to 
sell  our  newspaper.” 

Felden  also  pointed  out  that  New 
Times,  which  circulates  in  all  of  Dade 
County,  cannot  be  placed  every¬ 
where  in  Coral  Gables  and  depends 
on  certain  key  locations  for  its  box¬ 
es. 

“We  target  certain  areas  and  we 
need  a  colorful  rack  for  identifi¬ 
cation  for  our  readers,”  she  contin¬ 
ued. 

New  Times  attorney  Sanford  L. 
Boher  claims  the  rack  ordinance  is 
unconstitutional  and  overly  restric¬ 
tive. 


“The  city  even  regulates  the  color  of  your  Interior 
living  room  wall.  A  police  officer  is  obligated  to  kill  a 
cat  if  he  witnessses  it  killing  a  bird.  The  rules  are 
irresistible  for  stories.” 
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NEWS/TECH  -  — 

Sacramento  Bee  handles  most  photos  digitally 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
converted  from  traditional  to  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  equipment,  and 
expects  to  cut  material  costs  by  25%. 

Editors  now  digitally  lay  out  pages 
and  crop,  size,  dodge,  burn  and 
improve  photos,  which  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  to  output  devices  with¬ 
out  first  having  been  printed. 

“The  quality  improves  because 
we’re  eliminating  several  generations 
of  photos,”  said  Ed  Canale,  assistant 
managing  editor/graphics.  The  25% 
savings  in  material  was  predicted  by 
photographer  Erhardt  Krause,  who 
helped  set  up  the  system. 

Another  advantage  of  digital  work¬ 
stations,  according  to  Bee  staffers,  is 
the  efficiency  gained  in  networking 
with  other  publications.  Graphics 
assistant  Scott  Folcarelli  can  now  sell 
Bee  photos  to  other  publications 
without  pulling  film,  ordering  prints 
or  duplicate  transparencies,  drafting 
delivery  memos  and  invoices  and 
sending  out  images  via  national  cou¬ 
rier. 

“The  old  process  is  time-consum¬ 
ing,  tedious  and  unpredictable,”  said 
Folcarelli.  “If  we  are  able  to  transmit 
a  digital  image  ...  it  saves  time  and 
money  and  allows  us  to  send  more 
images  for  resale.” 

The  picture  desk  also  allows  editors 
and  photographers  to  work  more  effi¬ 
ciently  within  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  network.  When  covering  major 
stories,  the  papers  can  send  fewer 
photographers  and  editors  can  set  up 
an  electronic  “bulletin  board.”  With 
a  modem,  editors  at  the  receiving  end 
retrieve  photos  from  the  boards 
within  minutes. 

Initially,  50%  of  the  work  will  be 
produced  or  enhanced  by  digital  soft¬ 
ware,  according  to  Mark  Morris, 
director  of  photography.  Within  three 
years,  he  added,  75%  of  the  work  will 
be  done  at  a  computer  station. 

The  photo  department  plans  to 
keep  a  wet  darkroom  for  backup. 

“The  ultimate  goal  is  to  stop  mak¬ 
ing  prints  and  take  an  image  from  the 
computer  and  electronically  strip  it 
into  the  paper,”  said  Morris. 

In  addition  to  its  Crosfield  News¬ 
line  picture  desk,  the  Bee  uses  two 
Macintosh  Ilfx  computers  (which 
import  Newsline  photos)  and  will 
acquire  a  third  Mac.  Output  is 
through  the  Macs  to  a  Kodak  XL7700 
color  printer  and,  in  prepress  produc¬ 
tion,  to  a  Linotronic  L530  for  separa¬ 
tions. 

Mac  workstations  possess  32MB 


RAM  and  use  600MB  hard  drives. 
Displays  use  video  accelerator  cards 
for  one  SuperMac  and  two  Radius  19" 
monitors  with  24  bits/pixel  color. 
There  is  an  optional  drive  and  storage 
on  two  Micronet  devices  with  45MB 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  try¬ 
ing  to  head  off  repetitive  strain  inju¬ 
ries  (RSI)  before  they  happen  with  a 
new  five-point  program  that  stresses 
safety  and  awareness  in  video  display 
terminal  operation. 

Jerry  Strinden,  support  services 
manager  and  VDT  Task  Force  mem¬ 
ber,  said  the  paper  previously  cut 
down  on  such  injuries  by  taking  a 
“proactive  stand,”  recognizing  that 
safety  and  health  are  important  to 
productivity,  quality  and  profitabil¬ 
ity.  He  said  the  company’s  first  RSI 
was  reported  in  late  1989;  through 
1990  it  had  only  15  employees  or  3% 
of  its  work  force,  afflicted  with  this 
type  of  injury. 

The  manager  attributed  the  low  fig¬ 
ure  to  the  Californian’s  immediate 
response  to  the  problem’s  serious¬ 
ness. 

“Our  attitude  is  that  one  case  is  one 
too  many,”  Strinden  continued. 

The  new  VDT  Safety  Program, 
with  the  theme  of  “You’re  in  the 
Driver’s  Seat,”  aims  at  making 
employees  even  more  responsive  to 
the  RSI  problem. 

The  project  has  five  components, 
one  of  which  is  a  “VDT  Driver’s 
Test,”  which  resembles  a  real  driv¬ 
er’s  test  in  format,  but  the  questions 
relate  to  safe  VDT  work  practices. 
Pens  imprinted  with  the  VDT  pro¬ 
gram  theme  are  given  to  employees; 
those  who  complete  the  test  also  get  a 
notepad  resembling  computer  paper 
that  is  imprinted  with  the  program 
theme. 

Other  components  are  VDT  theme 
posters  to  heighten  company  aware¬ 
ness,  theme  banners  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  workplaces,  a  mobile  unit 
that  travels  to  various  departments 
for  educational  sessions  and  ergo¬ 
nomic  evaluations  and  a  slogan  con¬ 
test  held  to  gather  tips,  jingles  and 
sayings  regarding  RSI  prevention. 

Employees  who  submit  safety  slo¬ 
gans  qualify  for  a  weekly  prize  draw¬ 
ing  that  can  net  a  free  car  wash  or  a 
$75  prize.  Grand  prize  winner  gets  a 
night  on  the  town,  including  dinner, 
show  and  transportation  in  a  chauf- 


removable  optical  cartridges. 

Local  input  is  provided  by  a  Sharp 
3X600  flatbed  scanner  and  a  Nikon 
LS3500  film  scanner.  For  communi¬ 
cations,  the  Bee  uses  two  Hayes  Ultra 
96  modems. 


feured  limousine. 

The  Californian  will  hold  an  RSI 
safety  seminar  for  the  newspaper 
industry  in  association  with  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Industrial  Medicine  Associates 
at  the  Disneyland  Hotel  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  May  2-3.  For  information,  con¬ 
tact  managing  editor  John  Irby,  805- 
395-7481,  or  employee  relations  man¬ 
ager  Maria  Paine,  805-324-8811. 

ATS  gets  board, 
service  orders 

The  Sun,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  is 
installing  an  ATS  Workstation  III 
board  from  Advanced  Technical  Sol¬ 
utions  Inc.,  North  Andover,  Mass., 
enabling  PCs  at  two  desert  bureaus  to 
function  as  remote  Atex  terminals. 
Bureau  staff  will  use  two  PCs  as  on¬ 
line  Atex  terminals  to  enter  classified 
ad  orders  directly  into  the  paper’s 
Atex  Integrated  Advertising  System. 

The  Workstation  III  board  plugs 
directly  into  an  Atex  system’s  DEC 
unibus.  Each  board  supports  up  to 
four  PCs  or  Macintoshes,  with  the 
software  residing  on  the  PC  or  Mac. 
The  Atex  system  is  accessed  through 
a  pop-up  menu  and  automatic  modem 
link. 

The  Sun  purchased  a  second  board 
for  use  as  a  backup.  It  plans  to  use 
several  Workstation  III  ports  for 
remote  diagnostic  purposes  and  as¬ 
signed  on-call  technical  staff  a  lap¬ 
top  PC  equipped  with  ATS  software, 
allowing  a  technician  to  access  the 
Atex  system  by  telephone. 

The  company  also  announced  it 
had  signed  equipment  maintenance 
and  service  contracts  with  several 
publishers,  including  Time  Magazine 
Co.  and  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  latter  expands  earlier  ATS 
coverage  from  its  48  Atex  worksta¬ 
tions  to  include  Sun  workstations, 
warranties  for  which  were  said  to  be 
expiring.  Sun  systems  run  ad  dum¬ 
mying  and  classified  pagination  soft¬ 
ware  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


RSI  awareness  at  Californian 
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MAN  to  market 
Plamag  presses 
in  North  America 

MAN  Roland’s  100%  acquisition  of 
Plamag  Pauener  Maschinenbau  AG 
has  led  to  the  official  creation  of  MAN 
Plamag  Drucksmaschinen  AG,  an 
affiliate  in  the  MAN  Group  of  compa¬ 
nies.  Plamag  had  been  part  of  East 
Germany’s  state-owned  Polygraph 
“Werner  Lamberg’’  combine. 

The  1,200-employee  company  has 
about  $300  million  in  annual  sales, 
according  to  MAN  Roland  Drucks¬ 
maschinen  chairman  Peter  Bruett, 
who  said  Plamag  presses  will  augment 
MAN  Roland  products  “particularly  in 
the  small-  to  medium-sized-circula- 
tion  newspaper  markets.”  The  four- 
page  Coroset  2/1  and  eight-page 
uniset  2/2  were  said  to  give  MAN  a 
complete  line  of  presses  in  various 
sizes. 

Bruett  noted  the  acquisition  brings 
a  large  installed  base  of  presses  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  enlarges  MAN 
manufacturing  capacity.  A  joint 
MAN-Plamag  design  already  pro¬ 
duced  the  medium-circulation  Uniset 
2/2,  introduced  in  Leipzig  last  year. 

According  to  Edward  R.  Padilla, 
CEO  at  MAN  Roland  Inc.’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Press  Div.,  the  new  single-width 
press  models  will  be  introduced  later 
this  year  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
where  they  will  be  marketed  by 
Padilla’s  Middlesex,  N.J. -based  divi¬ 
sion. 

Changes  at 
Scandinavian 
PC  Systems 

Software  publisher  Scandinavian 
PC  Systems  has  relocated  its  U.S. 
offices  to  6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville, 
Md.  20850  (800/487-7727). 

Mark  McBride,  named  the  firm’s 
president  last  fall,  announced  the 
firm’s  Corporate  Voice  writing  aid  is 
now  available  to  laid-off  journalists 
for  $25,  a  tenth  of  its  list  price.  Those 
seeking  the  cost-only  price  should 
submit  confirmation  of  their  status 
written  on  letterhead  by  an  editor  or 
other  supervisor. 

McBride,  himself  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  and  wire  service  reporter,  said  the 
move  was  made  to  assist  writers  who, 
since  losing  their  regular  jobs,  are 
pursuing  free-lance  work  with  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  publications.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  help  copy  con¬ 


form  to  the  preferred  styles  at  differ¬ 
ent  publications  or  companies. 
Announcing  the  offer,  McBride 
recalled  his  own  earlier  difficulties 
adapting  journalistic  style  to  other 
purposes  while  “a  working  journalist 
out  of  work”  and  taking  a  variety  of 
free-lance  assignments. 

Rocky  expands 
with  five 
Ferag  systems 

Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News 
has  contracted  with  Ferag  Inc.  to 
supply  and  install  mailroom  systems 
for  its  Washington  Street  plant  expan¬ 
sion. 

The  order  includes  five  complete 
systems,  each  containing  one  Single 
Copy  Conveyor,  one  High-Speed 
Inserting  Drum,  one  Variodisc  Wind¬ 
ing  Station,  one  Variodisc  Unwinding 
Station,  Autoloaders  for  each  Var¬ 
iodisc  unit,  eight  high-speed  hoppers, 
one  Multi-Cell  stacking  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  cells  and  the  MMS  zone 
control  system. 

The  combined  Ferag  systems  will 


give  the  News  production  flexibility 
by  enabling  it  to  print  all  straight  runs 
for  advance  sections  and  final  runs 
while  putting  free-standing  inserts 
into  the  paper.  Also,  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  on  two  of  the  five  press  convey¬ 
ors  will  allow  two  presses  to  run  dou¬ 
ble  out  for  more  flexibility. 

Installation  is  scheduled  to  begin 
next  January  and  be  completed  by 
December  1992. 

Ferag  also  was  selected  to  install 
eight  inserting  systems  for  Marieberg 
Tidningsproduktion  AB  at  its  Akalla 
plant  just  outside  Stockholm.  The 
new  equipment  will  insert  preprinted 
sections  and  commercial  supple¬ 
ments  into  the  group’s  two  dailies, 
Dagens  Nyheter  and  Expressen. 

Capable  of  on-  or  off-line  opera¬ 
tion,  each  system  will  consist  of  Fer- 
ag’s  40,0()0-cph  Inserting  Drum  and 
Variodisc  Storage  Systems  and  will 
be  fed  by  Ferag  Single  Copy  Convey¬ 
ors.  The  plant  will  use  about  IVi  miles 
of  the  conveyor,  with  switching  sys¬ 
tems  for  optimum  flexibility  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

Deliveries  are  scheduled  to  begin 
next  February,  with  installation 
expected  to  be  complete  by  August 
1993. 


Printing  InlL 


The  nevyitandanil  for  quality  Ink  \ 

^  a  standard  price. 

/  !  \  \ 

Why  buy  just  a  low  rub  when  you  can  buy  a  Hi-Tech  for  the  price  of  a  standard  ink? 

What  is  “Hi-Tech?”  Quite  simply  it  means . . . 

•  Consistency  is  built-in  using  the  tools  of  SPC 
(Statistical  Process  Control) 

•  Quality  is  guaranteed ...  the  product  will  perform  to  expectations  or 
we  wilt  credit  you  for  the  return  and  replctce  it  with  your  next  load  free 

•  Rub  Performance  to  satisfy  your  reader's  expectations 

•  Jet  Black  Print  and  Improved  Mileage 

•  Hi-Tech  is  the  BEST  VALUE  Black  Offset  Newsink  on  the  market  today. 


Think  ink...tNnk  Huber 


J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  333  ThomaH  St.,  Edison,  NJ  06818 
Phone:  (908)  906-1760  •  Telex:  4754549 JMH  Ul  •  Fax:  (908)  321-1470 

TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  A  program  for  bringing  you  the  best  in  technology,  products  and  service. 
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Southam  gets  news 
wire;  puts  Financial 
Post  on  line 

The  Southam  Newspaper  Group 
has  established  the  Southam  News 
Network,  its  own  satellite-based  wire 
service  that  links  the  17  Southam  dai¬ 
lies  as  well  as  Southam  News.  It 
allows  SNG  newspapers  to  process 
and  use  copy  that  orginates  in  all 
Southam  newsrooms. 

Southam  said  that  in  addition  to 
“considerable  savings,”  the  network 
will  give  its  papers  “access  to  Cana¬ 
dian  features  and  lifestyles  copy,  to 
replace  some  of  the  U.S.  syndicated 
content  now  being  used.”  Canadian 
Press  service  will  be  retained. 

The  network  also  provides  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  services  for  editorial  staff¬ 
ers.  The  central  routing  and  computer 
facility  at  Southam’s  Hamilton,  Ont., 
service  bureau  was  to  begin  trials  in 
January,  with  complete  operations  to 
launch  in  spring. 

Southam  Inc.  and  the  Financial 
Post  Co.  reached  an  exclusive  agree¬ 
ment  for  Infomart  Online  to  electroni¬ 
cally  distribute  the  full  text  of  the 
Financial  Post  and  the  Post’s  Survey 
databases. 

Infomart  Online  already  carries  all 
major  Southam  dailies,  the  Toronto 
Star,  Maclean’s  Magazine  and  other 
publications. 

Recyclable  labels 
now  available 

“A  totally  repulpable  label  stock 
which  does  not  contaminate  the 
papermaking  or  recycling  process,” 
is  the  description  Adhesives 
Research  Inc.  gives  its  latest  product. 
The  Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  company  also 
notes  the  material’s  cost-saving  bene¬ 
fits  for  paper  users,  waste  brokers, 
recyclers  and  paper  mills. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  its 
ARclad  pressure-sensitive  label  stock 
will  not  cause  the  stickles  that  cause 
production  headaches  for  papermak- 
ers  and  printers.  Whereas  publica¬ 
tions  or  paper  rolls  with  adhesive 
labels  (mailing  labels,  roll  ID  or  bar 
code)  must  either  be  separated  from 
recoverable  paper  products  or  have 
labels  manually  removed  prior  to 
recycling,  the  company  maintains 
that  products  using  the  repulpable 
and  deinkable  labels  can  be  directly 
recovered  and  recycled. 

The  label  stock  breaks  down  com¬ 
pletely  in  either  alkaline  or  acidic  pro¬ 


cesses.  Adhesives  Research  main¬ 
tains  that  its  new  stock  eliminates 
time-consuming  separation  of  label¬ 
bearing  papers  and  costly  mill  shut¬ 
downs,  thus  increasing  the  sale  value 
of  waste  papers,  and  that  the  labels 
also  increase  the  value  of  waste 
papers  ordinarily  assigned  to  the 
lower-quality  mixed-paper  category, 
for  recovery  of  which  the  user  might 
otherwise  have  to  pay. 

The  new  label  stock  is  based  on  the 
same  technology  used  in  repulpable 
splice  tapes  that  Adhesives  Research 
supplies  to  the  paper,  printing,  con¬ 
verting  and  other  industries. 

Quark,  Scitex 
reach  pact 

Following  a  court-ordered  suspen¬ 
sion  of  Visionary  sales  in  February, 
Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.  and  Quark  Inc. 
have  announced  resolution  of  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  the  former’s  distri¬ 
bution  of  QuarkXPress  3.0  software 
within  the  Visionary  page  design/lay¬ 
out  system. 

Quark  and  Scitex  reportedly  were 
unable  to  agree  on  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  affecting  renewal  of  the 
agreement  by  which  Scitex  distrib¬ 
uted  the  version  that  linked  XPress  to 
its  own  color  electronic  prepress  sys¬ 
tems. 

Under  a  10-year  agreement,  Scitex 
will  develop  Visionary  extensions  to 
the  standard  QuarkXPress  software 
that  are  written  so  that  users  can 
access  revisions  and  new  features 
immediately  and  have  “a  long-term 
uninterrupted  upgrade  path.”  Scitex 
said  its  Visionary  extensions  will 
work  with  all  European-language  ver¬ 
sions  of  QuarkXPress. 

Arundel  Newspapers 
buys  new  site 

An  eight-acre  site  in  Gainesville, 
Va.,  will  be  the  new  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  and  serve  as  another  produc¬ 
tion  site  for  Arundel  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  12  newspapers  in  Fairfax 
and  Loudoun  counties  with  combined 
circulations  exceeding  150,000.  The 
25-year-old  company  called  the  move 
“part  of  a  plan  to  launch  new  newspa¬ 
pers  and  increase  its  color  capabili¬ 
ties.” 

Arundel  will  continue  to  produce 
its  existing  weeklies  at  its  Warrenton 
and  Leesburg  plants.  Its  corporate 
headquarters  will  move  from  offices 


near  Dulles  Airport. 

Purchase  price  was  not  announced, 
but  Arundel  said  “aggressive  expan¬ 
sion”  is  made  possible  by  a  “strong 
financial  position”  enabling  it  to 
exploit  “opportunities  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession.” 

The  company  said  it  expects  the 
new  site  to  become  a  “center  of  future 
growth”  much  like  that  experienced 
in  other  Washington,  D.C.,  suburbs. 

AM  Graphics  equips 
eight  mailrooms 
with  inserters 

Dayton,  Ohio-based  AM  Graphics 
announced  the  purchase  of  17  insert¬ 
ers  and  other  mailroom  equipment  by 
eight  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  acquired 
six  NP2299  inserters  with  NPlOO 
Gripper  Conveyor  and  NP400G 
Online  Infeed  Units.  Four  more 
NP2299S,  with  conveyor  and  infeed, 
went  to  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
two  such  systems  were  purchased  by 
the  Seattle  Times  Co.,  one  was 
ordered  by  McClatchy  Newspapers’ 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Times  included  an  NP250 
Newspaper  Packaging  Machine  with 
its  order  for  an  NP2299  inserter  and 
NPlOO  conveyor. 

Three  papers  ordered  the  NP630, 
AM’s  newest  inserter,  offering  flexi¬ 
bility  and  expandibility  in  a  straight- 
line  design.  The  Toronto  Star  pur¬ 
chased  an  NP630  and  NPlOO  Gripper 
Conveyor  and  an  NP250  packaging 
machine,  and  the  Everett,  Wash. 
Daily  Herald  and  the  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  Free  Lance-Star  each  ordered 
one  NP630  and  NPlOO  conveyor,  the 
latter  with  an  NP400G  Online  Infeed 
Unit. 

Lockwood  Greene  to 
renovate  SFNA  plant 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc. 
has  been  awarded  the  job  of  renova¬ 
tion  design  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency’s  Union  City  pro¬ 
duction  plant.  The  work  includes  dou¬ 
bling  the  size  of  the  plant’s  mailroom, 
where  high-speed  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  installed. 

Lockwood  Green  had  already  han¬ 
dled  SFNA’s  80,000-square-foot 
satellite  facility  in  Richmond, 
designed  for  seismic  zone  four  and 
housing  21  flexo  press  units  and  a 
mailroom-distribution  area. 
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Earnings  drop 
for  Journal 
Communications 

Journal  Communications, 
publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal- 
Sentinel,  reported  seven  years  of  con¬ 
secutive  earnings  increases  ended  last 
year  with  a  sharp  decline. 

Earnings  at  the  employee-owned 
company  plunged  25%  to  $41.1  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  as 
1990  sales  rose  1 .2%  to  $476.9  million. 

Ad  and  circulation  revenue  at  the 
Journal-Sentinel  fell  slightly.  Its 
parent  company,  Journal/Sentinel 
Inc.,  reported  operating  earnings  of 
$36.5  million  on  sales  of  $194  million. 

Sacramento  Bee 
WOOS  new  readers 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  is 
going  after  apartment  dweller  circula¬ 
tion  with  a  glossy  folder  containing 
vital  community  information  and  a 
map  of  the  city. 

Called  “Apartment  Living,”  the 
two-pocket  folder  is  being  distributed 
to  apartment  managers  throughout 
the  Sacramento  area  to  be  given  free 
to  renters. 

The  information  includes  a  regional 
transit  brochure;  postal  change-of- 
address  form;  data  on  county  parks; 
community  services,  and  shopping 
center  locations. 

Also  in  the  packet  is  Bee  subscrip¬ 
tion  information.  Managers  can  put 
their  leases,  rental  agreements  and 
other  apartment  information  in  the 
second  pocket. 

Angela  Cheung,  the  paper’s  tele¬ 
marketing  and  apartment  sales  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  folder  is  still  in  a  testing 
stage  but  recalled  that  it  had  been 
“enthusiastically  received”  by  the  first 
group  of  managers  to  see  it  at  an  intro¬ 
ductory  meeting  in  January. 

In  exchange  for  “Apartment 
Living,”  the  Bee  requests  that  man¬ 
agers  use  it  to  alert  renters  that  a 
subscription  form  is  enclosed.  The 
initial  printing  of  15,000  was  handled 
by  the  paper’s  circulation  and  tele¬ 
marketing  department. 

The  Bee  also  is  attempting  to  woo 
new  homeowners  by  providing  a  mar¬ 
keting  option  for  advertisers  in 
rapidly  growing  Sacramento  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

The  newcomers  get  an  Arrival  Sur¬ 
vival  Kit  (A.S.K.)  containing  adver¬ 
tiser  coupons  and  samples,  credit 


card  applications,  booklets,  maga¬ 
zines,  a  map  and  a  guide  titled  “Mov¬ 
ing  In.” 

Packed  in  a  recyclable  poly  bag,  the 
items  are  hand-delivered  weekly  by 
the  Bee’s  Alternate  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  (ADS)  to  an  estimated  5,000 
homes  a  month. 

Classified  promo 
works  for 
Fresno  Bee 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  calls  to 
classified  went  up  7.5%  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  a  new  promotion 
called  “Strike  It  Rich!” 

Drawing  on  the  history  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  gold  rush  days,  the  campaign 
features  an  illustration  by  promotion 
artist  Richard  Nakaguchi  of  a  miner, 
his  mongrel  dog  and  a  burro  laden 
with  items  from  the  classified  col¬ 
umns. 

The  idea  came  from  the  Purcell 
Appling  Kroll  Koontz  Contreras  ad 
agency. 

“We  wanted  to  develop  a  campaign 
that  would  let  us  have  some  fun  with 
classified  promotion  and  one  that 
would  get  results  for  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,”  said  classified  manager  Paul 
Keen.  “I  expect  our  readers  will 
come  to  identify  the  three  characters 
in  the  graphic  with  the  Fresno  Bee, 
which  will  make  this  an  effective  and 
memorable  theme.” 

Keen  said  several  future  promo¬ 
tions  around  the  “Strike  It  Rich!” 
theme  are  being  designed.  They 
include  a  call-in  contest  in  which 
readers  must  “Find  the  miner  in  the 
liners”  and  locate  a  phone  number  to 
call  to  win  a  prize. 

Sacramento  Union 
reproduces  pages 
from  first  issue 

Readers  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  took  a  kind  of  time  trip  when 
they  saw  their  March  19  paper. 

The  outside  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  paper  published 
March  19,  1851  as  the  Daily  Union. 

The  surprise  cover  was  by  way  of 
celebrating  the  140th  birthday  of  the 
Union,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
newspaper  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  On  the  day  the  special  issue 
was  distributed,  publisher  James  H. 
Smith,  in  a  ceremony  at  the  paper 
attended  by  state  officials,  reaffirmed 
what  he  termed  the  Union’s  commit¬ 


ment  to  uphold  traditional  American 
values,  fi^t  for  smaller  government 
and  lower  taxes  and  to  “sustain  the 
values  of  a  free  enterprise  system.” 

Smith  also  announced  plans  for  a 
new  printing  plant  and  said  that  the 
Union’s  owners,  Danny  J.  Benvenuti 
Jr.  and  David  Kassis,  intend  to  pub¬ 
lish  another  140  years.  Since  the  pair 
bought  the  paper  in  December  1989,  it 
has  broken  even  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years.  Smith  disclosed.  He  said  the 
Union  now  has  an  audited  circulation 
of  61,500  daily. 

In  reference  to  previous  gloomy 
forecasts  of  the  paper’s  future.  Smith 
quoted  Mark  Twain,  one  of  the 
Union’s  early  reporters,  who  reput¬ 
edly  said  of  his  erroneous  obit;  “The 
reports  of  my  demise  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.” 

Union  readers  also  discovered  that 
journalism  was  different  in  1851. 
There  was  poetry  on  Page  One,  along 
with  a  rambling  essay  on  the  writer’s 
thoughts  as  he  wanders  through  the 
woods.  The  two  right-hand  columns 
were  given  over  to  classified  ads, 
except  for  a  saying  by  Archimedes. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  news  story 
was  a  report  of  a  national  convention 
in  New  York  of  the  Journeymen 
Printers  of  the  United  States.  It  had 
been  held  on  Dec.  2,  1850. 

The  page  was  part  of  a  four-page 
souvenir  edition  that  included  some 
of  Twain’s  reports  to  the  Union  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  later  to  become 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  was  paid 
$20  for  each  correspondence. 

Miami  Herald  joins 
alternate  delivery 

Publishers  Express  Inc.  said  it 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  with  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.’s  Miami  Herald  for  the 
Herald  to  deliver  magazines,  catalogs 
and  other  advertising. 

It  is  the  first  expansion  since 
Publishers  Express  started  its  private 
mail  delivery  system  in  Atlanta  in 
1989.  The  consortium,  managed  by 
Time  Magazines,  currently  delivers 
31  magazines  and  catalogs,  totaling 
160,000  pieces  a  month,  to  78,000 
homes  near  Atlanta. 

Publishers  Express  said  it  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  other  major  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  hopes  to  sign  delivery 
agreements  in  at  least  10  of  the  top  75 
U.S.  markets  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Investors  include  American 
Express  Co.,  Mail  Order  Association 
of  America,  Tiie  News  York  Times  Co., 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Time 
Magazines  and  Times  Mirror  Co. 
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Native  American  journaiists  thrust  into  the  spotiight 


By  Carolyn  Bauer 

The  perennial  question  asks:  What 
happens  when  reporters  become  part 
of  a  story? 

The  answers  this  time  were  unique 
as  Mohawk  and  Lakota  Indian  report¬ 
ers  hosted  at  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Denver,  "Computers,  Cameras, 
Cassettes:  Covering  Native  News 
From  All  Angles,”  discussed  how 
they  had  become  the  news  they 
reported  in  1990. 

Their  tribes  were  thrust  into  the 
spotiight  when  stories  of  intertribal 
turmoil  and  rituals  of  reconciliation 
were  picked  up  in  the  international 
press. 

Doug  George,  editor  of  Akwesasne 
Notes,  Mohawk  Nation,  N.Y.,  was 
photographed  carrying  a  gun  last  May 
when  tribal  conflict  over  gambling 
turned  bloody.  George  said  that 
because  his  newspaper  pointed  a  fin¬ 
ger  at  Mafia-connected  Mohawks,  his 
life  was  in  danger  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  carry  a  weapon. 

“The  Akwesasne  Notes  office  was 
torched,”  George  told  over  200  con¬ 
ference  listeners.  “We  moved  into  a 
new  building,  and  it  was  torched 
again.”  George,  whose  paper  took  an 


Neuharth:  Hiring 


By  Carolyn  Bauer 

Astute  media  managers  should  hire 
minorities,  such  as  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  not  because  managers  are  nice 
guys,  but  because  it  makes  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense,  USA  Tot/ay  founder  Allen 
H.  Neuharth  said  in  a  recent  speech. 

Neuharth  stressed  the  role  of 
minorities  in  media  in  his  address  to 
over  300  members  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association 
meeting  in  Denver  for  their  1991  con¬ 
ference,  “Computers,  Cameras,  Cas¬ 
settes:  Covering  Native  News  From 
All  Angles.” 

“It  makes  no  sense  for  middle-aged 
white  men  to  make  decisions  for  orga¬ 
nizations  that  hope  to  appeal  to  a 
diverse  audience,”  Neuharth  said. 
He  recalled  that,  when  he  became 
president  of  USA  Today,  the  Gannett 
board  of  directors  consisted  of  on¬ 
ly  white  males,  but  now  women  and 

(Bauer  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


anti-gambling  stance,  said  that  pro¬ 
gambling  thugs  used  machine  guns 
against  him  and  other  Indians. 

Initially,  George  was  charged  in  the 
death  of  one  of  two  Natives  killed  in 
the  clashes,  but  the  charges  were  later 
dropped.  “I  could,  and  I  can,  prove 
the  involvement  of  these  Mohawks 
with  organized  crime,”  George  de¬ 
clared.  “We  had  to  defend  our  words 
with  our  lives.” 

Tim  Giago,  another  Indian  in  the 
news  and  president  and  founder  of 
Lakota  Times,  with  a  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  11,000,  had  his  Native 
staff  report  extensively  on  what  was 
pegged  South  Dakota’s  “Year  of 
Reconciliation.” 

The  brainchild  of  Giago,  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  planned  to  remember  the 
100-year  anniversary  of  the  massacre 
of  Sioux  Indians  by  the  United  States 
Army  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,and  to 
end  a  century  of  mourning  over  the 
incident. 

The  Lakota  Times  put  together  a 
special  March  12  collector’s  edition 
insert  for  the  paper,  detailing  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Wounded  Knee. 

“Our  special  Wounded  Knee  insert 
was  entirely  from  the  Indian  point  of 
view,”  Giago  said  in  a  phone  inter¬ 
view.  “It  is  our  version  of  what  hap¬ 


minorities  makes  good 


minorities  hold  many  of  those  seats. 

He  told  the  largely  Indian  audience 
that  Gannett  employs  more  than  200 
Native  Americans  or  about  0.6%  of 
their  work  force. 

Now  head  of  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  donated  $40,000  to  NAJA 
at  the  conference,  Neuharth  said  that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  can  do  better  things  or  have  more 
fun  doing  it  than  through  a  career 
as  a  journalist,  but  he  warned  of 
three  major  pitfalls  in  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

“There  is  a  continuing  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  major  decision  makers 
to  work  with  people  other  than  those 
like  themselves,”  Neuharth  stated. 
“Some  of  those  who  preach  the  most 
liberally  are  the  most  conservative 
in  their  approach,”  he  said,  citing 
a  guilty  verdict  against  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  discrimination 
against  employees,  and  he  listed 
similar  suits  pending  against  other 
media  giants. 


pened.  You  won’t  find  it  in  white  peo¬ 
ple’s  textbooks.” 

The  events  at  Wounded  Knee  were 
reported  by  the  international  press, 
but  Giago  said  it  was  “absolutely” 
imperative  that  Lakota  reporters  also 
chronicle  the  events  which  touched 
their  own  people. 

“I  wrote  a  column  about  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  and  also  challenged  the 
governor  to  do  something  about  it,” 
Giago  said.  “He  responded  in  an  open 
letter  to  most  of  the  state’s  newspa¬ 
pers  accepting  the  challenge.”  Gov. 
George  Mickelson  signed  a  proclama¬ 
tion  initiating  cultural  exchanges  and 
events  between  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  people,  Giago  noted. 

Giago,  a  current  Nieman  fellow  at 
Harvard  and  a  Pulitzer  nominee, 
thinks  Native  reporters  cover  issues 
as  objectively  as  any  other  reporters, 
but  they  will  often  choose  to  work  at 
Native  publications. 

“I  think  you’ll  find  most  report¬ 
ers  like  to  work  where  they  can  make 
a  difference,”  Giago  said.  “Many 
Native  reporters  choose  Indian  publi¬ 
cations  because  those  in  the  main¬ 
stream  find  the  system  ends  up 
changing  them,  instead  of  the  other 
way  around.” 


business  sense 


Neuharth  criticized  the  media  for 
having  “amazingly  thin  skin,”  and 
an  unwillingness  to  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  on  each  other  when  mistakes  are 
made. 

He  said  that  journalists  have  not 
been  able  to  account  for  a  loss  of 
credibility  with  the  public,  but  he 
attributed  it  in  part  to  the  misuse  of 
anonymous  sources  and  gloomy  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Some  sources  tell  more  than  they 
know,  and  reporters  write  more  than 
they  heard,”  Neuharth  said. 

Often  called  the  father  of  bright 
headlines  and  multicolored  graphics 
featured  in  USA  Today,  Neuharth  fed 
the  image  saying,  “We  should  also 
use  a  journalism  of  hope,  not  of  des¬ 
pair.” 

He  offered  potential  headlines  that 
might  run  if  the  media  knew  the  world 
was  to  end  tommorrow. 

New  York  Times:  “World  Ends; 
Third  World  Countries  Hit  Hardest” 

Wall  Street  Journal:  “World  Ends; 
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Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  Hits 
Zero” 

Washington  Post:  “World  Ends; 
White  House  Ignored  Early  Warn¬ 
ings,  Unnamed  Sources  Say” 

USA  Today:  “We’re  All  Dead; 
Final,  Final  Sports  Scores,  6C” 


Simmons,  NuStats 
to  launch 
Hispanic  study 

To  address  an  increasing  demand 
for  credible  media  and  marketing 
research  on  the  fast-growing  Hispanic 
market,  Simmons,  in  partnership  with 
NuStats  Inc.,  will  launch  a  pilot  study 
early  in  the  second  quarter  of  1991. 

The  Houston,  Miami  and  New 
York  markets  were  selected  for  the 
pilot.  In  the  full-scale  syndicated 
survey  planned  for  a  late  1991  launch, 
interviews  will  be  conducted  in  12 
markets  that  in  aggregate  comprise 
90%  of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  population. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Miami  HeraldlEl  Nuevo  Herald  are 
two  of  eight  sponsors.  The  pilot 
survey  will  gather  media  exposure, 
product  usage,  shopping  behavior 
and  demographic  data. 


More  dirty  words 
in  the  news 

Newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
are  allowing  more  dirty  words  into 
print,  a  survey  finds. 

The  13th  Annual  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Language  Usage  Survey  found 
61%  of  editors  permitted  vulgarities 
under  some  conditions. 

That  compares  with  1986,  when 
92%  of  copy  editors  eschewed  pro¬ 
fanity  under  any  circumstances. 

“In  a  word,  a  trend  toward  far  more 
liberal  use  of  four-letter  words  in  print 
is  obvious  from  the  results  of  the 
survey.  It  cannot  be  ignored,”  said 
retired  journalism  professor  Richard 
Tobin,  who  surveyed  more  than  200 
editors. 

Many  editors  hedged  and  many 
said  they  check  with  their  bosses 
when  four-letter  words  appear  in 
quotes  and  elsewhere  in  copy. 

Views  ranged  from  Playboy  maga¬ 
zine’s  “spell  out  everything”  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  blanket 
ban  on  profanity. 

“Generally  speaking,  even  those 
editors  who  voted  neither  yes  nor  no 
to  four-letter  usage  explained  in 
some  detail  that  if  the  foul  language 
appeared  in,  say,  a  presidential  con¬ 


text  or  from  some  similarly  majestic 
source,  they  would  break  their  ban 
and  quote  the  obscenity  exactly  due 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  or 
the  four-letter  source,”  Tobin  said. 


NIE  section 

In  conjunction  with  Newspaper  in 
Education  week,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  developed  for  students  a 
special  four-page  guide  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

The  sections  were  delivered  to 
more  than  265  area  schools. 


First  issue  ads 

USA  Today  Baseball  Weekly, 
which  was  launched  April  5,  said  it 
had  sold  17  pages  of  advertising  for 
the  first  72-page  issue,  exceeding 
projections  by  more  than  100%. 

Advertisers  signed  up  through  1991 
include  Nike,  Philip  Morris  and  Score 
Baseball  Cards.  Other  first-issue 
advertisers  included  Prodigy,  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  the  City  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Mizuno,  Weston  Com¬ 
munications  and  several  baseball 
memorabilia  companies. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 


The  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
150  page  source  book  listing  syndicated  services  in 
5  easy-to-use  and  “familiar  to  the  industry”  sections. 

Your  best  customers  and  prospects  use  the  E&P 
Syndicate  Directory  all  year  long  to  locate  new  or 
existing  columns,  features,  cartoons,  puzzles,  games, 
etc.  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

So  don’t  play  hide-n-seek  with  your  talent — 
advertise  it  in  the  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY!  , 

Call  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 
local  E&P  Sales  representative  today! 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  / 

212  >675  *4380  312  *641  >0041  504  *386  *9673 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  f 

213  *382  *6346  415  *421  *7950  / 
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Victims  of  attorney  furious  with  decision 

Ex-clients  say  diversion  is  not  enough  punishment  for  syndication 
lawyer/agent  Arnold  Schwartzman,  but  MCPO  defends  its  action 


By  David  Astor 

Two  former  Arnold  Schwartzman 
clients  are  furious  with  a  decision  that 
keeps  the  disgraced  syndication  attor¬ 
ney/agent  from  possibly  going  to  jail. 

Schwartzman  last  month  was 
accepted  into  a  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  Prosecutor’s  Office  (MCPO) 
diversion  program  for  first-time  non¬ 
violent  felony  offenders.  He  is 
required  to  pay  restitution  to  his  vic¬ 
tims,  perform  community  service, 
and  more  during  the  next  three  years. 

Without  diversion,  Schwartzman 
might  have  faced  a  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ment,  trial,  and  prison  sentence  for 
his  activities  —  which  included 
charging  more  than  $5,000  in  personal 
expenses  on  columnist  Martha 
Smith’s  credit  card,  forging  Creators 
Syndicate  president  Richard  New- 
combe’s  signature  on  a  fake  contract 
he  gave  to  cartoonist  Ted  Rail,  and 
more.  About  25  clients  were  affected. 

Rail  and  Smith  mailed  E&P  copies 
of  a  letter  each  wrote  to  the  MCPO 
blasting  the  diversion  acceptance. 
They  were  dated  April  10  and  April 
19,  respectively. 

Firstly,  Rail  and  Smith  wrote  that 
they  were  angry  about  not  being  per¬ 
sonally  informed  of  the  decision 
despite  all  their  efforts  to  get  the 
Schwartzman  investigation  launched 
and  to  provide  the  MCPO  with  infor¬ 
mation.  Both  said  they  found  out 
about  the  diversion  acceptance  via  a 
story  in  the  March  30  issue  of  E&P, 
which  had  been  phoning  the  MCPO 
periodically  since  the  fall  of  1990  to 
check  if  a  decision  had  been  reached. 

Rail  also  told  diversion  officer 
Bruce  Henninger  in  his  letter,  “I  must 
warn  you  that  your  decision  was  im¬ 
prudent.  As  a  student  of  history,  I 
can  assure  you  that  events  really  do 
repeat  themselves.  In  Schwartzman’s 
case,  his  history  is  spotted  with  10 
years  of  fraud,  theft,  embezzlement, 
misrepresentation,  and  failure  to  pay 
his  basic  obligations.  He  will  return  to 
his  old  practices,  if  not  in  the  cartoon 
syndication  business,  then  in  another 
area  where  naive  people  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  hard-earned  savings. 
I  really  hope  that  I’m  mistaken,  and 
that  Schwartzman  will  not  be  back  in 


the  news  in  1994  for  hurting  and  rob¬ 
bing  more  people.  Unfortunately,  I 
fear  the  worst.” 

The  New  York  City  resident  added, 
“I  would  be  amazed  if  Mr.  Schwartz¬ 
man  repays  me  my  $750  fee  —  what 
will  your  office  do  then?  Will  you 
make  yet  another  exception  for  his 
dreary  pattern  of  deception? 
Moreover,  it  seems  logical  to  me  that 
he  was  more  than  lucky  to  avoid  jail 
time  —  after  all,  if  a  mugger  had 
robbed  over  20  people  of  sums  aver¬ 
aging  $1,0(X)  each,  he  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  public  menace.” 

Rail  —  a  senior  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  history  major  whose  “The  Other 
Cheek”  cartoon  is  with  College  Press 
Service  —  said  several  people  became 


Man's  natural  herding  Instinct  will  cause  the  only  other 
people  In  the  theeter  to  sit  right  In  front  of  you. 


Sort  of  a  block  party. 

‘Real  Life’  is  offered 

A  comic  panel  which  depicts  “the 
frustrating  and  funny  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  real  life”  is  being  offered  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  “Real  Life 
Adventures”  is  by  Lance  Aldrich  and 
Gary  Wise,  who  both  work  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Clients  include  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune,  and  San  Diego  Union. 


severely  depressed  after  being  vic¬ 
timized  by  Schwartzman,  and  one  of 
them  attempted  suicide. 

He  added  that  Schwartzman  should 
have  at  least  been  required  to  pay 
damages  on  top  of  the  money  he  owes 
his  former  clients.  “It  is  ironic  that, 
while  I  struggle  to  make  ends  meet, 
Schwartzman’s  daughter  Ellen  is  cur¬ 
rently  attending  Barnard  College  in 
New  York  City,  a  private  institution 
where  annual  tuition  and  expenses 
exceeds  $20,000,”  wrote  Rail.  “Obvi¬ 
ously,  he  has  access  to  money  and  can 
well  afford  to  make  payments  for  his 
crimes.  Why  did  your  office  dispense 
with  this  alternative?” 

Smith,  who  does  the  syndicated 
“Singlesmith”  column  and  serves  as 
chief  writer  for  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin's  Sunday  magazine, 
called  the  diversion  decision  “a  dis¬ 
grace.” 

She  wrote  Henninger,  “In  putting 
Schwartzman  in  the  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  you  assume  a  lot  of  things:  That 
there  was  no  ‘substantial  loss’  — 
that’s  saying  that  two  years  of  the 
lives  of  the  talented  artists  and  writers 
who  were  cheated  is  of  no  value;  that 
he  will  ‘make  good’  on  his  debts;  that 
he  will  not  revert  to  his  old  ways  the 
moment  his  sentence  is  up;  that  your 
office  can,  in  fact,  monitor  him  from 
the  distance  of  Dayton  when  he  has 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  a  suspi¬ 
cious-sounding  job.  If  you  couldn’t 
keep  track  of  him  when  he  was  in 
Dayton,  how  do  you  expect  to  do  so 
when  he’s  in  another  state?” 

Schwartzman,  who  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  is  said  to  be 
working  in  a  Pittsburgh  bookstore. 

“People’s  lives  were  disrupted, 
their  careers  derailed,  and  their  emo¬ 
tional  well-being  thrown  into  chaos,” 
continued  Smith.  “The  toll  was  high, 
in  terms  of  people  if  not  in  monetary 
amounts.” 

Smith,  faced  with  cancer  and  high 
medical  bills  when  her  credit  card  was 
abused  by  Schwartzman,  added: 
“There  was  a  substantial  amount  of 
evidence  and  several  extremely  credi¬ 
ble  witnesses.  What  a  pity  that  none 
of  us  got  to  present  a  case  either  to  a 
member  of  your  staff  —  in  person  — 
or  to  a  grand  jury  which  could  have 
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‘Dancing  Bug’  is  being  syndicated 


_ Dances  With  Perspectives. _ j 

ruled  if  there  was  sufficient  cause  to 
go  forward  ....  As  it  stands,  I  feel 
only  that  a  whitewash  was  carried 
out;  that  Schwartzman  was  called  a 
naughty  boy  and  sent  to  his 
room  .  .  .  .” 

The  Lew  Little  Enterprises-repre- 
sented  Smith,  whose  humorous  Beds 
I  Have  Known  gardening  book  came 
out  in  paperback  this  month,  con¬ 
cluded  that  Schwartzman  in  the 
future  “is  the  potential  problem  of 
every  writer  and  illustrator  who 
believes  in  the  importance  of  agents 
and  is  susceptible  to  the  well-polished 
charms  and  lines  of  a  man  who,  in 
another  time,  would  have  sold  snake 
oil.” 

Henninger,  who  had  received 
Rail’s  letter  but  not  Smith’s  when  he 
was  interviewed  April  19,  said  the 
MCPO  “empathizes  and  sym¬ 
pathizes”  with  the  two  creators. 

“We  feel  their  concerns  are  valid 
concerns,  and  their  thoughts  were 
weighed  heavily  and  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration”  during  the  diversion  deci¬ 
sion  process,  Henninger  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  final  and  that  the  MCPO 
believes  it  is  correct.  “We  are  confi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Schwartzman  will  comply 
with  the  general  as  well  as  specifically 
tailored  diversion  conditions,”  Hen¬ 
ninger  stated. 

If  Schwartzman  did  not  comply, 
Henninger  emphasized  that  diversion 
would  be  revoked  and  the  case  would 
go  to  a  grand  jury .  If  this  happened,  he 
added,  the  MCPO  is  confident  its  case 
would  be  strong  enough  to  obtain  an 
indictment  that  would  send  Schwartz¬ 
man  to  trial. 

The  advantages  of  diversion  over  a 
trial  and  possible  criminal  conviction 
are  obvious  for  Schwartzman,  but 
does  diversion  help  anyone  else? 

Henninger  said  he  is  hoping  the 


A  comic  targeted  to  alternative 
newspapers  is  being  launched  May  10 
by  Quaternary  Features. 

“Tom  the  Dancing  Bug”  stars 
Max,  a  “precocious”  and  “endear¬ 
ing”  infant;  Doug,  a  “cartoon  animal 
drawn  so  amorphously  that  even  he 
doesn’t  know  what  kind  of  animal  he 
is”;  Charley,  an  apelike  ancestor  of 
humans;  and  Louis,  a  9-year-old  boy 
“suffering  from  suburban  angst.” 

The  comic  —  which  uses  different 
formats  in  different  episodes  —  con¬ 
tains  political  and  social  satire, 
“absurd  spoofs,”  and  more.  But  it 
has  “no  bug  characters  .  .  .  dancing 

victims  will  be  repaid  by  Schwartz¬ 
man  within  a  year,  and  added  that 
placing  certain  first-time  felony  of¬ 
fenders  into  diversion  allows  the  court 
system  to  concentrate  more  on  repeat 
felony  offenders  as  well  as  first-time 
offenders  who  commit  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  felonies. 

The  diversion  officer  did  empha¬ 
size  that  the  MCPO  takes  all  criminal 
charges  seriously. 

While  Schwartzman  may  not  have 
committed  previous  felonies,  he  was 
guilty  of  “probably  defaulting  on  a 
loan”  and  other  civil  offenses  during 
the  1980s  (see  E&P,  May  5,  1990). 
Henninger,  however,  said  a  person’s 
civil  offenses  are  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  a  diversion  decision 
is  weighed. 

One  thing  that  is  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  number  of  people  filing 
criminal  complaints.  “If  we  had  25 
[Schwartzman]  victims  of  record, 
that  could  have  impacted  our  deci¬ 
sion,”  said  Henninger,  “but  only  four 
actually  filed  charges  —  and  one  has 
asked  to  be  removed.” 

Many  of  the  non-charge-filing  vic¬ 
tims  were  furious  with  Schwartzman, 
but  several  told  E«&P  that  they  wanted 
to  try  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  the 
past. 

Smith  added  in  her  letter  to  Hennin¬ 
ger,  “The  more  cynical  of  the  victims’ 
group  thought  from  the  beginning  that 
we  were  wasting  our  time  trying  to 
obtain  justice  ....  It  is  well  known 
that  the  legal  profession  takes  care  of 
its  own  and  that  white-collar  crimi¬ 
nals  are  routinely  let  off  with  slaps  on 
the  wrist.” 

What  does  Henninger  think  about 
the  perception  that  Schwartzman 
received  better  treatment  than  other 
kinds  of  criminals? 

He  said  a  mugger  robbing  more 
than  20  people  of  the  same  sums 
Schwartzman  took  from  his  clients 


or  otherwise.” 

“Tom”  is  a  continuation  of  Ruben 
Bolling’s  “Super-Fun-Pak  Comix” 
strip  in  the  New  York  Perspectives 
weekly  paper. 

Bolling  first  began  cartooning  while 
earning  a  law  degree  at  Harvard. 
“Tom”  was  very  popular  on  campus, 
and  it  spawned  a  book  called  Dance, 
Tom,  Dance.  His  work  has  also 
appeared  in  National  Lampoon  and 
Funny  Times. 

Quaternary  is  based  at  303  E.  83rd 
St.,  Box  25F,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 
Ken  Fisher  is  the  contact. 


would  receive  stiffer  punishment  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  but 
added  that  nonviolent  felony  offend¬ 
ers  who  are  not  white  collar  can  get 
accepted  into  diversion,  too. 

Indeed,  Henninger  said  at  least 
95%  of  the  539  people  currently  in  the 
MCPO  diversion  program  are  not 
white  collar.  Their  offenses  include 
breaking  and  entering,  receiving  sto¬ 
len  property,  passing  bad  checks, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 
forgery,  and  so  on. 

Henninger  added  that  only  about  a 
third  of  the  approximately  1,000 
yearly  diversion  applicants  are 
accepted,  and  said  the  program’s 
record  is  good.  He  reported  that  a 
1990  study  of  people  who  were  in 
diversion  in  1985  found  that  “83%  of 
those  who  were  successfully  termi¬ 
nated  from  the  program  have  been 
arrest-free”  since  then. 

Only  eight  of  Ohio’s  88  counties 
have  diversion,  according  to  Hennin¬ 
ger. 

What  about  Rail’s  and  Smith’s 
complaints  about  not  being  notified? 
Henninger  said  Schwartzman  did  not 
officially  enter  the  diversion  program 
until  April  12,  and  that  the  MCPO  was 
planning  to  inform  Rail  and  Smith  of 
its  decision  soon  after  that.  Hennin¬ 
ger  added  that  a  reply  to  Rail’s  letter 
was  to  be  sent  out  no  later  than  April 
22. 

Schwartzman  represented  aspiring 
talent  as  well  as  superstars  such  as 
“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
“The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary  Larson 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  and 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  creator/ 
Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

United  and  Creators  sued 
Schwartzman  last  year,  and  settled 
after  he  had  admitted  guilt. 

A  popular  ornament 

Nearly  15,000  readers  asked  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  for  a 
“Pogo”  Christmas  tree  ornament 
during  December  and  the  first  months 
of  this  year. 

The  free  ornament  —  offered  in  a 
December  “Pogo”  strip  to  people 
sending  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelopes  —  featured  a  drawing  of 
the  comic’s  characters  dangling  from 
a  candy  cane.  It  was  printed  on 
recycled  paper. 

Hundreds  of  the  readers  also  sent 
Christmas  cards,  fan  letters,  auto¬ 
graph  requests,  and  more. 

“Pogo,”  which  is  known  for  its 
Christmas  and  ecology  themes,  was 
created  by  the  late  Walt  Kelly.  The 
current  revived  version  is  done  by 
Neal  Stemecky. 

Television  and  radio 

A  show  based  on  “Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm”  by  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune 


LOOKtT  we  mB  OF 
fYiecAmotiS  ihiihE 
?Ref///Va(T  TH/a/s  ia\) 
KMOWTWEv'ti  Be  Wtntde 
TME  evmmu  lU  smau. 
jiPB  so  THty  CAU 
pmUTMO^ 


The  above  drawing  is  by  Connecticut- 
based  editorial  cartoonist  Bob  Gustaf¬ 
son,  who  formerly  did  the  'Tillie  the 
Toiler'  comic  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  served  os  on  assistant  to 
'Beetle  Boiley'/'Hi  and  Lois'  creator 
Mort  Walker  of  King. 

Media  Services  (TMS)  will  join  CBS’s 
Saturday  morning  cartoon  lineup  this 
fall. 

CBS  has  ordered  13  episodes  of 
Grimmy,  which  stars  the  earthy 
canine  that  came  to  comics  pages  in 
1984  and  now  appears  in  about  550 
papers. 

MGM-Pathe  is  licensing  the  televi¬ 
sion  program. 

The  47-year-old  Peters,  author  of 
more  than  a  dozen  “Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm”  books,  is  also  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

In  other  tv  developments,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  columnist 
William  Schneider  has  joined  Cable 
News  Network  as  political  analyst. 

Schneider  is  a  resident  fellow  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  contributing 
editor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
other  publications. 

Another  TMS  creator,  “Inside 
Baseball”  columnist  Tracy  Ring- 
olsby,  is  on  a  new  national  weekly 
radio  show  called  Baseball  Sunday. 
The  two-hour  talk  show  is  broadcast 


Grimm  evidence  on  video. 


to  125  stations. 

Ringolsby  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America  who  writes  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

A  baseball  art  show 

An  exhibit  of  artists’  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  baseball  cards  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Stamford  Museum  in  Con¬ 
necticut  until  July. 

Then  the  show,  which  benefits  the 
Special  Olympics,  will  travel  across 
the  country  before  going  to  the  Base¬ 
ball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

Among  the  118  contributors  to  the 
exhibit  are  “Marvin”  creator  Tom 
Armstrong  of  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York  Daily  News  sports 
cartoonist  Bill  Gallo,  “Tank  McNa¬ 
mara”  cartoonist  Bill  Hinds  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  “Gasoline 
Alley”  cartoonist  Jim  Scancarelli  of 
Tribune  Media  Services,  “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Walker  assistant  Bill  Janocha,  and 
former  “Steve  Canyon”  assistant 
Richard  Rockwell. 

Later  feature  launch 

The  launch  date  for  “You  Are 
Living  History”  has  been  pushed 
back  about  a  month  to  June  30. 

Also,  the  Lew  Little  Enterprises- 
distributed  column  (see  E&P,  March 
23)  has  been  shortened  from  more 
than  1,0(X)  words  to  about  800. 

The  weekly  feature  by  veteran  syn¬ 
dicate  editor  Lew  Little  and  Mary 
Ellen  Corbett  —  who  won  an  ASN  E 
writing  award  in  1979  —  shows  read¬ 
ers  how  to  write  their  life  stories. 

Charter  clients  include  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

News  about  Charen 

This  has  been  an  eventful  spring  for 
conservative  columnist  Mona  Charen 
of  Creators  Syndicate. 

She  was  mentioned  in  Kitty  Kel¬ 
ley’s  highly  publicized  Nancy  Reagan 
biography  as  having  been  fired  as  the 
first  lady’s  speechwriter  in  1985  “for 
not  being  subservient  enough.” 

And  Creators  recently  mailed  a 
promotion  piece  to  editors  citing  a 
number  of  instances  when  Charen  was 
“ahead  of  her  [columnist]  colleagues 
on  the  most  important  ...  is¬ 
sues”  relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 
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Reports  sift 
through  dump 
for  records 

Reporters  —  and  one  angry 
taxpayer  —  donned  gloves  March  25 
to  sift  through  University  of  South 
Carolina  records  dug  from  a  trash 
dump. 

The  records,  most  of  them  from 
two  university  foundations,  were 
damp  and  had  a  strong  stench. 
Reporters  were  told  that  sanitation 
workers  sprayed  the  landfill  with 
human  waste  to  make  the  trash  decay 
faster. 

The  State  Law  Enforcement  Divi¬ 
sion  opened  the  records  for  public 
inspection  for  five  hours.  The  division 
impounded  the  records  after  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  had  discov¬ 
ered  them  earlier  at  the  Richland 
County  landfill. 

Most  of  the  records  belonged  to  the 
Carolina  Research  and  Development 
Foundation. 

The  records  appeared  similar  to 
those  opened  for  public  view  in 
February  after  the  state  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  the  state  law  re-  i 
quired  it  open  its  files  because  it  i 
had  accepted  money  from  taxpayers,  i 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  News 
had  sued  the  foundation,  claiming  its 
spending  of  federal,  state  and  local 
money  made  it  a  public  organization. 

Shortly  after  the  ruling,  foundation 
officials  said  records  from  1981  to 
1984  had  been  thrown  away  by  main¬ 
tenance  workers  renovating  a  build¬ 
ing  the  foundation  once  occupied. 

Taxpayer  Claude  Rinehardt  of 
Columbia  joined  the  reporters,  saying 
he  was  angry  at  former  university 
president  James  Holderman. 

“I  footed  the  bill  for  all  of  his  trips 
and  entourages,”  Rinehardt  said. 

Holderman,  who  resigned  May  30 
amid  controversy  over  his  spending, 
received  thousands  of  dollars  in  sal¬ 
ary  supplements  from  the  foundation 
during  his  13-year  tenure  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  indicted  March  22  on 
charges  he  used  his  public  office  for 
personal  gain.  —  AP 

Poynter  Fund 
donations 

The  Poynter  Fund  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  recently  contributed 
$25,000  to  the  Governor’s  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Government  by  the  People. 

The  commission  was  organized  by 
Florida  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  in  Janu¬ 


ary.  Chiles  charged  the  37-member 
commission,  which  is  chaired  by 
Orlando  Mayor  Bill  Frederick,  with 
providing  recommendations  to  make 
“state  government  more  accountable 
to  taxpayers.” 

The  Poynter  Fund  is  named  for 
Paul  Poynter,  the  late  owner  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Unpaid  leave 
is  required 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  is  requiring  full-time 
employees  to  take  a  week  of  unpaid 
leave  and  canceling  or  reducing  man¬ 
agement  bonuses. 

The  paper  said  the  cost  cuts  were 
required  to  avoid  layoffs  in  the  face  of 
“a  soft  financial  situation.” 

Low  show  at 
governor’s  press 
conferences 

When  Pennsylvania’s  Democratic 
Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey  held  his  fifth 
news  conference  in  14  business  days 
March  27,  only  seven  of  about  30 
correspondents  —  all  of  whom  work 
under  the  same  roof  —  showed  up. 

Robert  Zausner,  correspondent  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  led  his 
story  on  the  poorly  attended  press 
conference  with  the  single  remark: 
“What  if  the  governor  held  a  news 
conference  and  nobody  came.” 

Zausner  wrote  that  the  reason  for 
the  low  attendance  was  “because 
Casey  has  been  missing  an  important 
ingredient,  namely  news.” 

The  announcement  which  was 
made  at  the  March  27  conference  was 
about  an  increase  in  federal  funds  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  state’s 
weatherization  assistance  program. 

Members  of  the  governor’s  staff 
indicated  that  the  reason  for  the  large 
number  of  conferences  recently  was 
that  the  governor  had  hoped  to  refute 
“misleading  information”  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  Legislature  are  putting  out 
about  an  embattled  budget  program. 

Zausner  wrote  that  when  asked 
why  there  had  been  so  many  news 
conferences  and  whether  or  not  he 
were  trying  to  boost  his  public  rela¬ 
tions,  the  governor  said:  “Oh,  no.  I 
just  like  all  you  people.  1  just  don’t  see 
enough  of  you.  I  mean,  you  see  all 
those  smiling  faces  out  there.  It  gives 
me  a  real  lift.” 

Zausner  wrote,  “There  was  some 
hint  that  the  governor  was  being  sar¬ 
castic.” 
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Research 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Mount,  who  was  director  of  market 
research  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
23  years  before  starting  his  own 
research  firm. 

Steve  DeAngelis,  research  director 
at  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  for  10 
years,  agreed,  noting  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
invites  research  experts  such  as  Kris¬ 
tin  McGrath,  president  of  MORI 
Research  and  Virginia  Dodge  Fielder, 
vice  president/research  for  Knight- 
Ridder,  as  convention  speakers. 

“We’ll  always  have  holdouts,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  editors,”  DeAngelis 
went  on.  “Some  editors  take  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  they  were  hired  because 
they  know  what  readers  want  and 
they  don’t  want  our  input.  If  that’s 
true,  why  is  readership  declining?” 

Some  circulation  directors,  he 
observed,  take  a  similar  position 
toward  research  even  though  it  could 
help  them  build  sales. 

DeAngelis,  who  appeared  with  Kir- 
cher  on  a  panel,  “The  State  of 
Success  in  Newspaper  Research  — 
Making  a  Difference,”  advised  his 
colleagues  to  “Be  careful  when  you 
approach  the  newsroom.  Don’t  tell 
them  what  to  do.  Offer  suggestions 
with  data  to  back  them  up.  Let  it  be 
their  idea.” 

From  the  audience,  Ron  Kuzoian, 
director  of  marketing  research  and 
planning  at  the  Boston  Globe,  urged 
research  specialists  to  “be  patient” 
with  editors.  “We  have  something  of 
real  value  to  offer  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  are  making  strong  con¬ 
tributions  that  are  beginning  to  pay 
off.” 

In  the  E&P  interviews,  J.  Ann  Sel- 
zer,  research  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  said  she  believed 
Kircher’s  findings  reinforced  her  per¬ 
ception  that  research  is  making  strong 
headway  among  newspaper  managers. 

“And  why  not?”  she  asked.  “We 
have  a  contribution  to  make.  News¬ 
rooms  often  get  divorced  from  the 
marketplace.  We  can  embody  the 
voice  of  the  reader  through  feed¬ 
back.” 

Susan  S.  Plage,  promotion  and 
research  director  at  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press,  contended  that  research 
enables  newspapers  to  “know  who 
their  audience  is.  A  newspaper  is  a 
product  and,  just  as  General  Electric 
packages  and  promotes  a  product,  so 
must  newspapers.  Editors  often  go  by 
their  gut  reaction  and  they  can  be 
wrong  in  their  coverage.” 

Robert  L.  Oney,  market  research 
director  for  the  News  &  Observer  of 


Raleigh,  N.C.,  said  research  can  tell 
newspapers  “how  the  market  judges 
their  performance.” 

Research  in  the  Raleigh  market,  he 
went  on,  revealed  that  local  news 
ranks  very  high  in  reader  interest,  a 
finding  heeded  by  the  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

Reporter  photos 
to  be  used  in 
pols’  press  guide 

Some  Capitol  Hill  reporters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  asked  to 
allow  their  photographs  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  media  guide  for  lawmakers . 

Reporters  got  letters  making  the 
request  when  they  began  showing  up 
to  renew  their  press  credentials. 

The  letters  from  Rep.  Steny  Hoyer, 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus,  asked  reporters  to  cooperate 
in  the  interest  of  “even  better  com¬ 
munication”  between  House  Demo¬ 
crats  and  members  of  the  press  corps. 

Hoyer’s  press  secretary,  Charles 
Seigel,  said,  “The  idea  is  to  let  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Democratic  caucus  recog¬ 
nize  more  reporters.” 

Many  of  the  100  reporters  who  were 
to  receive  the  letters  were  suspi¬ 
cious  that  the  book  would  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  manipulate  press  coverage. 

Certain  reporters  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  were  not  asked  were  of¬ 
fended  at  being  left  out. 

Most  of  those  asked  to  pose  work 
for  major  networks,  news  services 
and  large  daily  newspapers. 

Seigel  said  no  one  had  complained 
to  him  directly.  “About  10  have 
called,  and  no  one  has  formally  said 
OK  or  no,”  he  said.  —  AP 

Gannett 
Foundation 
awards  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  has  awarded  a  $100,000 
grant  to  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  and  a  $50,000 
grant  to  the  Brevard  Cultural  Alliance 
of  Brevard  County,  Fla. 

The  NAHJ  grant  will  provide  sup¬ 
port  to  the  organization’s  programs  in 
education,  recruitment,  job-place¬ 
ment  and  professionalism  for  jour¬ 
nalists  of  Hispanic  and  Latino  origin. 

The  BCA  grant,  which  is  the  first 
award  in  the  foundation’s  new  $5  mil¬ 
lion  Community  Freedom  Fund,  will 
help  develop  media,  science  and  his¬ 
torical  exhibits  and  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions  featuring  creative  works  by 
women. 


Student 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


nalists,  she  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view,  “are  in  an  educational  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  students  need  direction 
and  guidance,  the  same  expectations 
that  make  a  school  publication  differ¬ 
ent  from  your  publication  or  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

Faculty  adviser  Gomez  also 
declined  to  comment  personally, 
referring  E&P  to  Slingluff. 


Journalist  named 
to  police 

study  commission 

Bryce  Nelson,  a  University  of 
Southern  California  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  and  a  former  New  York  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  newsman,  has 
been  named  to  serve  as  director  and 
senior  adviser  for  the  Independent 
Commission  to  study  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department. 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley  appointed  the 
commission  in  the  wake  of  a  city  wide 
furor  over  the  videotape  of  police  offi¬ 
cers  beating  a  black  motorist  stopped 
for  speeding. 

Nelson,  53,  a  Harvard  graduate  and 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  served  as  dean  of 
the  use  School  of  Journalism  from 
1984-1988.  Previously,  he  had  been 
Chicago  bureau  chief  and  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

His  journalism  honors  include  the 
Albert  Deutsch  Award  in  1970  for 
exposing  federal  “blacklisting”  prac¬ 
tices  of  scientists,  which  led  to  major 
reform  of  federal  security  practices. 


Staff  cuts 

The  Times  Union  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
is  offering  its  staff  financial  incentives 
to  retire  or  resign  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
the  work  force  by  6%. 

Timothy  O.  White,  the  publisher  of 
the  Times  Union  and  the  Sunday 
Times  Union,  said  the  newspaper 
wants  to  trim  30  to  40  jobs. 

The  company  did  not  release 
details  of  the  plan,  but  management 
outlined  the  proposal  to  leaders  of  the 
company’s  five  unions. 

White  said  the  cut  was  forced  by 
the  decline  in  advertising,  which  was 
down  about  20%  for  the  first  quarter. 
Even  though  the  newspaper  remains 
profitable,  the  company  could  not 
ignore  the  decreasing  revenues,  he 
said.  —  AP 
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since  NBC  had  already  revealed  the 
woman’s  identity,  the  newspaper 
“could  no  longer  shield  her  privacy” 
and  that  “it  would  have  been  an 
empty  gesture  for  us  to  withhold  her 
name.” 

The  Times,  which  challenged  Flor¬ 
ida  law  when  it  published  the  name, 
went  on  to  say,  “Reasonable  people 
may  differ  with  our  decision,  and 
indeed  other  publications  have.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  the  decision  of 
whether  truthful  information  should 
be  published  must  be  made  by  edi¬ 
tors,  and  not  by  the  government. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  court 
will  determine  that  any  attempt  to 
apply  Florida’s  statute  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  accurate  facts  about  a  matter 
of  public  importance  is  plainly  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

In  addition,  NBC  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  which  said  the  network  was 
“confident  that  its  editorial  decision 
to  air  the  name  of  the  rape  victim  is 
consistent  with  the  protections 
afforded  by  the  Constitution.” 

Heath  Meriwether,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Free  Press,  told  the  AP 
that  his  newspaper  had  reported  the 
name  only  “after  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion.” 

Meriwether  said  the  newspaper 
“felt  we  should  give  our  readers  as 
much  information  as  we  had  to  enable 
them  to  sort  out  a  complicated  situa¬ 
tion.”  He  added  that,  again,  the  pri¬ 
vacy  issue  was  moot  since  the  name 
had  been  previously  reported. 

Other  papers  such  as  the  News  & 
Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  decided 
not  to  publish  the  name,  however. 

“All  editors  have  the  same 
dilemma,”  executive  editor  Frank 
Daniels  III  told  the  AP.  “By  naming 
the  defendant,  you’ve  now  said  some¬ 
one  is  an  alleged  rapist  without  nam¬ 
ing  who’s  saying  that.” 

The  issue  has  started  a  raging 
debate  among  media  critics,  legal 
experts,  public  interest  groups  and 
within  the  news  organizations  them¬ 
selves  since  the  name  was  reported. 

Perhaps  the  most  relevant  show  of 
dissent  has  been  among  Times  staff 
members.  The  paper’s  top  editors  met 
April  19  with  400  staffers  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  hand,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  in  an  April  20  story 
entitled  “Furor  at  N.Y.  Times  Over 
Rape  Policy:  Staff  Protests  Printing 
Of  Palm  Beach  Name.” 

“Our  sensitivity  has  been  height¬ 
ened  by  the  reaction  we’ve  had,  pri¬ 
marily  from  our  own  colleagues,  and 


yes,  we  should  have  edited  more  pro¬ 
tectively,”  Times  assistant  managing 
editor  Allan  M.  Siegal  told  the  Post. 
“We’re  now  seeing  where  certain 
phraseology  has  inflamed  people’s 
feelings.” 

Apparently  the  meeting  —  at 
which  Siegal,  executive  editor  Max 
Frankel  and  national  editor  Soma 
Golden  reportedly  defended  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  victim’s  name  — 
failed  to  smooth  over  all  the  rough 
edges  caused  by  the  flap,  however. 

“I’m  still  mad,”  the  Post  quoted 
one  Times  staffer  as  saying.  “They 
don’t  understand  they  set  it  up  to  look 
like  the  slut  asked  for  it.  We  came 
here  because  we  didn’t  want  to  work 
for  people  who  would  run  stories  like 
that.” 

The  Post  itself  chose  not  to  publish 
the  name. 

“We  have  our  little  square  inch  of 
principle  and  we  are  standing  on  it,” 
executive  editor  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee 
told  the  AP. 

Another  group  which  criticized 
publication  of  the  victim’s  name  was 
the  National  Victim  Center  whose 
spokesperson  Anne  Seymour  told  the 
AP,  “If  you  want  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  come  forth  and 
report  rapes  to  the  authorities,  just 
start  publishing  and  broadcasting 
their  names  and  addresses.  That’ll  do 
it.” 

In  addition,  members  of  the  urban 
patrol  group  the  Guardian  Angels 
marched  in  protest  outside  NBC  and 
the  Times,  carrying  signs  that  read 
“Gartner;  Your  Name  Will  Carry  the 
Shame”  and  “NBC  and  New  York 
Times:  Integrity  for  Sale.” 

In  fact,  public  opinion  seems  to 
favor  shielding  rape  victims  by  not 
reporting  their  identities.  The 
National  Victim  Center,  USA  Today 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  each 
conducted  unscientific  surveys  the 
week  the  Times  story  appeared,  and 
each  survey  indicated  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  questioned  were  opposed 
to  the  reporting  of  victims’  names. 

Still  there  are  those  groups  and 
individuals  that  feel  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion  has  the  right  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  a  rape  victim  if  they  so  choose, 
among  them  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  ruled  in  1978  that  the  public’s 
right  to  know  overrides  the  victim’s 
right  to  privacy. 

John  Seigenthaler,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  USA  Today,  chairman/publish¬ 
er/CEO  of  The  Tennessean  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  First  Amendment  Committee, 
recently  told  E&P  that  all  newspapers 
have  the  right  to  publish  the  names. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  does  not  publish  a  victim’s  name 


without  the  victim’s  approval. 

“We  made  the  determination  that 
rape  does  more  scarring  and  brutali¬ 
zation  than  any  other  crime,”  he  said. 
“Based  on  that  conclusion,  we  don’t 
run  names  of  rape  victims.” 

Seigenthaler  said  the  newspaper 
industry  is  using  the  case  at  hand  “to 
avoid  confronting  the  reality  of  the 
decision  it  is  not  willing  to  deal 
with. 

“To  suggest  papers  run  names  in 
one  major  case  is  a  mistake  until 
newspapers  decide  how  to  handle  the 
rapes  they  report  every  day.  Why  go 
to  Palm  Beach  to  find  a  rape  victim  to 
name?  There  is  no  justification  in  my 
mind.” 

Seigenthaler’s  sentiment  appar¬ 
ently  is  not  shared  by  other  ASNE 
members  who  were  polled  at  the 
group’s  recent  convention  in  Boston. 
Of 900  members  questioned,  54%  said 
a  newspaper  should  not  be  protected 
at  all  when  it  reports  a  rape  victim’s 
name,  while  36%  said  the  right  should 
be  protected  sometimes  and  8%  said  it 
should  be  protected  always. 

Others  such  as  lawyer  and  former 
National  Organization  for  Women 
president  Karen  DeCrow  maintain 
that  to  name  a  rape  victim  could  be  a 
step  toward  ending  sexist  ste¬ 
reotypes. 

“We  should  not  relinquish  our 
names  or  identities  for  the  misguided 
protectionism  that  has  always  kept  us 
from  full  citizenship,”  she  wrote  in 
USA  Today. 

Geneva  Overholser,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  has  gone  on 
record  as  a  supporter  of  publishing 
victims’  names. 

In  a  Times  opinion  piece,  Overhol¬ 
ser  “argued  that  the  routine  news¬ 
room  policy  of  suppressing  the  names 
of  victims  in  sexual-assault  cases 
actually  stigmatized  the  women 
rather  than  protecting  them,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  profile  on  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  Newsweek  magazine. 

Ironically,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Gold 
Medal  for  Public  Service  earlier  this 
month  for  a  five-part  series  by  Jane 
Schorer  about  a  woman  who  had  been 
raped,  chronicling  in  diary  form  the 
woman’s  ordeal  from  the  time  of  the 
attack  through  the  trial  (E&P,  April 
13,  P.  7). 

The  victim,  Nancy  Ziegenmeyer, 
who  was  named  in  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  reportedly  had  been  inspired  to 
come  forward  with  her  story  after 
having  read  Overholser’s  editorial  in 
the  Times. 

On  a  recent  ABC  Nightline  seg¬ 
ment,  however,  Ziegenmeyer  said  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  print  a 
rape  victim’s  name  should  be  left  up 
to  the  victim. 
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ton  state  we  have  university  presi¬ 
dents  who  think  that  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  working  in  the  newsroom  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  might  be  valuable  to 
him  academically  as  well  as  to  the 
industry.  It  used  to  be  they’d  look 
down  their  long  academic  noses  at 
anything  that  wasn’t  pure  research.” 

The  University  of  Colorado’s  Wick 
Rowland  said  there  is  often  the  mis¬ 
conception  that  pure  research  is  nar¬ 
rowly  defined.  In  reality,  he  believes, 
research  includes  creative  work. 
“We’ve  tried  to  broaden  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  falls  within  that  realm.  I 
agree  with  what  Bob  [Haiman]  said  in 
the  ASNE  report:  Journalism  is  a 
scholarly  exercise  and  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  ways  one  can  contribute  to 
that.  Every  tenure-track  member  on 
the  journalism  faculty  at  CU-Boulder 
must  be  involved  in  some  aspect  of 
debate  about  the  craft  of  journalism  in 
community  and  society.  That  does 
not  mean  they  have  to  publish  quanti¬ 
tative  research  every  quarter.” 

“I  think  some  professionals  equate 
the  research  requirement  with  a 
faculty  that’s  all  fuzzy  heads  who 
don’t  know  anything,”  declared  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina’s  Joe  Sho- 
quist.  “That’s  not  necessarily  so.  It 
definitely  isn’t  in  my  college.”  Sho- 
quist  said  his  32-member  faculty 
includes  many  Ph.D.s  who  also  have 
significant  professional  experience. 

Ted  Natt  said  that  after  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  opening  up  the  two-way  street 
of  communication  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  educators  in  the  Northwest, 
he  and  other  industry  professionals 
have  helped  colleges  and  universities 
with  money,  evaluation  programs, 
and  a  commitment  to  improving  jour¬ 
nalism  education  for  professors  as 
well  as  students. 

“We  have  an  obligation  in  this 
industry  to  help  train  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  journalists.  We  got  trained. 
Somebody  helped  us  out  way  back 
when,  but  I  don’t  think  publishers  are 
willing  enough  to  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is.” 

Each  national  guest  voiced  special 
concerns  about  the  education  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  about  journalism  careers. 
Joe  Shoquist  said  that  statistics  are 
showing  a  declining  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  careers.  “Young  people  are 
pulling  away  from  newspapers  when 
they  consider  a  career  in  journalism. 
I’m  alarmed  by  that.  The  industry 
needs  to  work  hard  to  make  journal¬ 
ism  careers  in  newspapers  attractive. 
The  pipeline  is  shrinking  and  starting 
to  dry  up.” 


Ted  Natt  suggested  that  the  Colo-  j 
rado  journalism  community  should 
meet  regularly  and  work  on  common 
problems  and  better  communication. 

“I  think  you’ll  find  it  rewarding  for 
your  newspapers,  for  journalism,  for 
students,  and  for  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.” 

Bob  Haiman  offered  an  observa¬ 
tion,  a  commendation  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  “My  observation  is  that 
there  hasn’t  been  enough  communi¬ 
cation  in  this  state  between  academ¬ 
ics  and  professional  journalists.  My 
commendation:  good,  at  least  you’ve 
started,  and  my  recommendation  is, 
as  you  continue  this  conversation. 
I’m  going  to  urge  you  not  to  be  so 
polite  to  each  other.  You’ve  had  a 
wonderful  session  here,  but  I  happen 
to  know  from  my  own  research  in  the 
bar  last  night  that  the  educators  aren’t 
as  happy  with  the  editors  and  vice 
versa.  You  have  to  let  each  other 
know  exactly  what  drives  each  of  you 
up  the  damn  wall  ...  I  urge  you  to 
say  that  to  each  other  and  also  to 
listen  to  the  other  side.” 

Bill  Winter  described  the  skills  and 
personal  characteristics  he  looked  for 
when  he  was  an  editor. 

“What  I  wanted  to  see  was  a  person 
who,  during  the  course  of  a  six-  to 
eight-hour  interview,  looked  me  in 
the  eye,  had  some  poise,  listened  to 
questions,  and  answered  them  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  familiarity  with 
books,  magazines,  and  communi¬ 
cated  a  breadth  of  interest.  I  wanted 
to  hear  something  that  indicated  an 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
have  a  family,  own  a  home,  pay  taxes, 
and  be  familiar  with  life.” 

Dedman  joins 
Media  Aliiance 

Investigative  reporter  Bill  Dedman 
has  joined  Media  Alliance,  a  journal¬ 
ism  consulting  group  based  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  while  he  continues  to  work  on 
Power  Reporting,  an  upcoming  book 
about  computer-assisted  reporting. 

Dedman  received  the  1989  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Investigative  Reporting  for  an 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
series  about  racial  discrimination.  He 
recently  left  the  Washington  Post  and 
is  currently  director  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  a  journalism 
education  organization. 

150th  birthday 

The  Commercial  Appeal  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  celebrated  its  150th 
anniversary  April  21  by  publishing  a 
tabloid  section  with  a  decade-by- 
decade  history  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
from  1841  to  the  present. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

•  Third,  the  quality  of  journalism 
school  graduates  will  always  depend 
on  the  intelligence  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  students  themselves.  As  a 
professional  journalist,  1  worked  with 
incompetents  who  had  graduated  from 
some  of  the  most  highly  rated  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  the  country.  And  1 
worked  with  extremely  competent 
journalists  who  had  graduated  from 
smaller,  lesser-known,  and  less 
highly  rated  journalism  schools. 

•  Fourth,  the  day  journalism 
schools  stop  teaching  investigative 
reporting  is  the  day  journalism 
schools  should  shut  down.  Good, 
basic  journalism  means  investigative 
reporting.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
press’s  mandate  to  fulfill  its  watchdog 
responsibility. 

•  Fifth,  a  blanket  indictment  of  all 
journalism  faculty  as  “incompetents” 
is  an  unthinking,  arrogant,  and  inac¬ 
curate  statement  that  insults  thou¬ 
sands  of  knowledgeable,  highly  quali¬ 
fied  journalism  educators. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  editors  and 
other  newspeople  subscribe  to  the 
motto  that  “those  who  can,  do;  those 
who  can’t,  teach.”  They  could  not  be 
more  wrong.  Many  current  faculty 
left  highly  successful  careers  as  news 
professionals  and  chose  teaching  as  a 
career.  To  list  them  all — including 
dozens  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winners — 
would  take  several  pages.  They  and 
many  others  continue  to  do  a  first-rate 
job  of  preparing  current  and  future 
journalists. 

At  use,  journalism  faculty  consid¬ 
ered  for  tenure  track  positions  must 
have  a  minimum  of  10  years’  major 
market  experience.  As  a  result,  our 
individual  faculty  has  an  average  of  25 
years’  experience,  and  tally  hundreds 
of  major  journalism  awards  to  their 
credit. 

Our  school  also  benefits  from  the 
expertise  of  dozens  of  professional 
journalists  from  leading  news  organi¬ 
zations  who  teach  classes  part-time. 

To  this,  1  should  like  to  reiterate 
one  wish  for  editors  and  other  jour¬ 
nalists:  get  involved.  Journalism 
schools  welcome  and  need  your  sup¬ 
port.  If  teaching  part  time  is  not  what 
you  are  good  at  or  have  time  for,  call 
the  chair  of  your  local  college  jour¬ 
nalism  program  and  state  your  will¬ 
ingness  to  guest-lecture,  serve  on 
advisory  boards,  or  participate  in 
dozens  of  other  ways. 

Until  then,  it  is  only  fair  to  put 
overly  critical  observations  on  hold; 
most  journalism  schools  do  not 
deserve  them. 
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Newspaper  gives 
readers  a  look 
on  the  inside 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  recently  gave  its  readers  an  unusu¬ 
ally  intimate  look  at  how  it  makes 
ethical  and  other  news  decisions. 

The  paper  devoted  an  entire  12- 
page  Close-up  section  to  “Tough 
Choices”  involving  privacy,  taste, 
confidential  sources,  photo  and 
graphics  manipulation,  cooperating 
with  law-enforcement  officials  and 
how  editors  arrive  at  their  judgments. 

Moreover,  the  stories  by  staff 
writer  Marilyn  Kalfus  showed  that  in 
some  situations  editors  split  away 
from  each  other  and  reporters  on  sen¬ 
sitive  stories  and  pictures. 

Editor  N.  Christian  Anderson  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “I  wish  to  hell  we 
had  not  run  that  photograph”  of  a 
grief-stricken  woman  who  happened 
upon  a  truck-car  crash  and  learned 
her  husband  had  died  in  the  accident. 

In  another  story,  photographer  Dan 
Anderson  (no  relation  to  the  editor) 
argues  for  publishing  a  picture  of  a 
murder  victim,  saying,  “We  write 
about  it  in  headlines,  it  is  reality,  it 
does  happen  daily  and  our  readers 
need  to  know  about  it.” 

The  section  also  observed  that 
new  technology  has  forced  journalists 
to  make  new  ethical  choices.  Com¬ 
puter  systems  are  so  advanced,  Kal¬ 
fus  wrote,  that  any  photo  can  be 
changed  or  color-enhanced. 

“One  person’s  head  can  be  placed 
on  another’s  body,”  she  noted. 

She  recalled  that  the  Register  once 
used  electronic  imaging  to  zip  a  boy’s 
fly  to  save  him  from  embarassment. 
Both  editor  Anderson  and  managing 
editor  Tonnie  Katz  were  unaware  of 
the  manipulation  and  would  have 
vetoed  it,  opting  to  run  a  different 
photo  or  no  photo,  Kalfus  continued. 

One  story  discussed  the  Register’s 
policy  against  publishing  staff-written 
information  from  anonymous 
sources,  although  some  journalists 
regard  the  rule  as  idealistic  but 
impractical. 

Don  Fry,  an  ethics  expert  at  the 
Poynter  Institute,  is  quoted  as 
remarking,  “I  think  that  a  stringent 
policy  is  very  rare,  and  it  gets  you  into 
all  sorts  of  problems.” 

Anderson,  however,  contended 
there  is  usually  a  way  to  get  the  story 
without  resorting  to  unnamed 
sources. 

One  page  of  “Tough  Choices”  let 


the  reader  call  the  shots. 

Actual  situations  faced  by  Register 
editors  were  laid  out  in  case-history 
style  with  space  below  for  readers  to 
pen  in  their  choices. 

Elsewhere  in  the  section,  the  right- 
to-know  issue  was  examined  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  question  of  publish¬ 
ing  specific  names  of  gangs,  a  practice 
usually  deplored  by  police  as  glorify¬ 
ing  them  and  possibly  leading  to  retri¬ 
bution. 

Assistant  editor  Mike  Lednovich, 
who  oversees  police  coverage,  stated 
the  newspaper’s  position  this  way: 
“The  Register  publishes  the  names  of 
gangs  and  other  relevant  information 
to  explain  the  reasons  behind  the 
bloodshed. 

“You  are  trying  to  explain  to  the 
reader  why  these  groups  exist,  and 
what  precipitates  these  violent  acts.  • 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  go  into  ! 
the  community  and  write  about  their  i 
lives.” 

A  box  gave  readers  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  on  journalistic  ethics. 

—  M.L.  Stein 

Iraq  officials 
say  they  want 
media  competition 

The  head  of  Iraq’s  Information 
Ministry  has  said  that  his  agency  is 
revising  its  policies  to  encourage 
objectivity  and  competition  among 
the  news  media. 

Ministry  officials,  speaking  on  con¬ 
dition  of  anonymity,  said  Iraq’s  tradi¬ 
tional  censorship  of  the  press  would 
end  soon  and  that  journalists  will  have 
greater  freedom. 

Hamed  Yousef  Hummadi,  who 
became  information  minister  in  a 
Cabinet  shake-up  last  month,  said  the 
new  media  policies  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  reporting  on  local 
issues  that  raise  public  concerns. 

“A  competitive  atmosphere 
between  newspapers  and  journalists 
must  prevail  in  order  to  develop  our 
media,”  Hummadi  told  the  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  Al-Jomhouriyah. 

He  urged  Iraqi  journalists  to  search 
for  information  and  not  to  rely  on  the 
government  as  its  only  source. 

Ministry  of  Information  officials 
told  the  AP  there  will  still  be  some 
limitations  but  that  soon  “journalists 
will  be  able  to  function  freely.”  They 
spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

The  ministry  now  censors  reports 
by  foreign  journalists  reporting  from 
Iraq  on  police  and  military  issues. 


Iraqi  journalists  say  they  are  rarely 
censored  except  in  cases  of  national 
security.  The  journalists  and  ministry 
officials  say  local  reporters  are  given 
general  guidelines  on  government 
media  policy  and  are  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  them. 

—  AP 

New  player  in 
financial  news 
services  field 

Bloomberg  L.P.,  a  financial  infor¬ 
mation  service  owned  by  former 
securities  trader  Michael  Bloomberg, 
has  expanded  into  financial  news. 

The  move  places  the  9-year-old 
company  in  competition  with  Reu¬ 
ters,  Dow  Jones  News  Service, 
Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  and 
others. 

“We  are  a  fly  on  the  backside  of  big 
elephants.  They  are  the  big  ele¬ 
phants,”  said  Matthew  Winkler,  the 
news  service’s  editor  in  chief,  who 
for  10  years  reported  for  Dow  Jones 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Begun  last  June  and  headquartered 
in  New  York,  Bloomberg  Business 
News  has  grown  to  50  staff  reporters, 
plus  stringers,  and  six  bureaus, 
including  outposts  in  Tokyo,  London 
and  Toronto. 

Bloomberg  provides  business  news 
at  no  extra  charge  to  subscribers,  who 
pay  about  $1,000  a  month  for  each 
terminal.  The  company  says  it  has 
12,0(X)  terminals  in  use,  up  from  8,000 
last  year. 

Dow  Jones  has  responded  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  delivery,  beginning  later  this 
year,  of  the  Dow  Jones  service  to 
Bloomberg  terminals. 

Bloomberg  subscribes  to  and  dis¬ 
tributes  information  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  provides  AP  with 
information  such  as  prices  of  Treas¬ 
ury  bills,  bonds  and  notes.  AP  and  the 
New  York  Times  use  Bloomberg  ter¬ 
minals  at  a  discount. 

Other  media  subscribers  include 
The  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. ,  and 
United  Press  International. 

Though  the  Bloomberg  service  is 
used  primarily  by  investors,  it  is  a 
bonus  for  its  own  reporters  because  it 
makes  research  so  easy,  Winkler 
said. 

“My  opinion  is  it’s  a  reporter’s 
dream.  That’s  why  I’m  here,”  he  said. 

Besides  the  majority  owner 
Michael  Bloomberg,  a  former  trader 
at  Salomon  Brothers,  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.  owns  30%  of  the  company. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19111  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


"Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
rapular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Cartoons  to  promote  your  publication. 
Unique,  reasonable.  Have  many 
credits.  Tony  Saltzman,  PO  Box  7529, 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49510. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/linage  with  America’s 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield.  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


THE  DAILY  DOSE,  topical  humor  in 
one-liner  formats.  Faxeo  or  E-mailed  to 
your  newspaper  Monday-Friday.  For  a 
free  trial,  contact  Alan  Ray  at  (209) 
476-1511. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda;  (301) 
840-5752. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


YOUR  MAN  IN  HONG  KONG 
Senior  reporter  from  Hong  Kong’s  Engl¬ 
ish  press  will  supply  features,  photos 
and  news  about  fascinating  events  in 
Hong  Kong’s  run-up  to  1997.  Specialist 
on  Hong  Kong’s  new  airport  project. 
STUART  BECKER  PUBLICATIONS. 
146  Siu  Kwai  Wan,  Cheung  Chau, 
Hong  Kong,  tel/fax  852-981-2141. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds  even  better 
with  the  new... 


SERVICE 

A  new  24-hour  telephone  resume  hotline! 

See  our  FREE  offer  on  the  inside  back  cover! 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SALE 


Newspaper  contracts  in  prime  western 
locations.  Non-competitive  situations 
near  major  metro  marxet.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  county  weeklies.  Discounted  for 
immediate  sale.  Reply  to  Box  5315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846,  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga.  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


Over  600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


sultant  genuine  progress  results 

ly  ®  from  finding  new  facts. 
34-3987  Wheeler  McMiller 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Colorado  weekly  shopper.  Mom/Pop. 
Established/profitable.  $163K  gross. 
Real  Estate  Services.  (303)  245-5101. 


County  seat  weekly.  $56,000  price 
includes  building.  Near  lake.  150  miles 
to  Rockies.  Box  248,  Ears,  CO  81036. 


Dreamed  of  that  special  combination  of 
retirement  and  job  satisfaction?  Zone  1 
free  seasonal  arts  and  events  weekly  in 
high  demographic,  seaside  resort. 
$100,000+  gross.  Desktop  operation. 
Priced  to  sell.  Box  5284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY-SHOPPER,  4600 
paid  subs,  gross  $500,00(1  plus. 
Growth  property.  Terms,  send 
qualifications. 

TWO  COLORADO  WEEKLIES-Paid, 
adjoining  circulation  zones,  exclusive  in 
front  range  cities.  1990  gross 
$348,000;  $293,000  includes  2 
bldgs.  Mgr.  in  place.  Terms. 
NORTHWEST  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
suburban,  gross  $2.2  million,  profit¬ 
able.  $2  million  includes  major  asset 
base,  real  estate,  land,  central  plant, 
7-unit  Community,  new  Mac  systems. 
Quality  living  area.  Negotiable. 
CONNECTICUT  Weekly-Shopper,  gross 
$3  million.  Major  asset  base  state-of-art 
composing,  substantial  web  printing 
plant,  real  estate,  land.  Terms. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho- Sterling,  205  Worth  Ave., 
Su.  201,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480. 


Half  price  sale.  91  year  old  weekly  in 
Arkansas.  Purchased  for  $140,000  in 
1988  but  available  now  for  only 
$70,000.  Only  paper  published  in 
beautiful  rural  county.  Paper  grossed 
$130,000  in  1988  but  fell  to  $85,000 
last  year  under  present  publisher  whose 
20  years  of  experience  is  in  editorial  not 
advertising.  Paper  is  still  profitable  but 
new  publisher  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  could  restore  to  former  glory  and 
net  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  year.  My 
loss  is  your  gain.  A  good  school  system 
and  three  bedroom  brick  homes  priced 
in  low  $30s.  If  you’re  serious  about 
owning  your  own  paper  and  being  your 
own  boss,  don't  miss  this  steal.  1/2 
down  required  and  owner  will  carry 
balance  for  5  years.  Box  5287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Highly  profitable,  county  seat  weekly. 
Zone  4,  owner  considering  retiring. 
Principals  only.  Box  5301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Long  established  small  town  weekly  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Computerized. 
$100,000.  Box  5314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


PROFITABLE  shopper  group  has  most 
majors  in  daily  city.  Only  $2.5mil.  Zone 
6.  Beckerman,  Madeira  Beach,  FL 
(813)  391-2824. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 
Fastest  growing  community  in  USA. 
Established  bi-weekly  classy  shopper 
with  $300,000  g^ross  sales.  Owners 
splitting  up.  $150,000  with  some 
owner  financing  or  new  partners  to 
develop  existing  and  new  publishing 
projects.  Call  John  Freshwater  (813) 
649-5252. 


WYOMING  WEEKLY  360,000  with 
press  and  plant. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
340,000  price;  terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  225  000  price. 
River  and  mountains.  Beautiful  area. 

OREGON  WEEKLY  270,000  gross; 
200,000  price;  low  down,  outstanding 
terms. 

Write:  Fournier  Media  Services 
PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publishe+  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  REASONS 
CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONALS 
CHOOSE 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 
FOR  TELEMARKETING 
CALL  FOR  OUR  BROCHURE 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  292-5929 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

_ Call  (201)  263-1500 

"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er.  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 

consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 

years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 

non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 

or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM’ 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
^^^^Ibuguergue^W^^OS^^^ 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


STAT  CAMERA 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
$1,695 
(jail  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 

"COMQUOTE"  computes  everthything 

Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC  ' 
Profitable  quotes  every  time, 

E.  Slineland,  (201)  838-8800 
DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Model  227-S  Muller  Martini  inserter,  in 
ood  condition.  Memory  wheel,  5  into 
,  auto,  reject,  central  lubrication, 
installed  in  1978.  Can  see  in  operation 
in  Kingsport,  TN.  $60,000.  Contact 
Doug  Hinson,  Kingsport  Publishing 
Corp.,  (615)  246-8121. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone:  (714)  644-2661 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC  ♦VARITYPER 
♦  LINOTYPE  ♦ITEK 
PCB’s  and  Parts  at  20%  -  70%  off 
manufacturers  exchange  prices.  Repair 
will  save  you  even  more!  Call  or  fax 
today  for  a  FREE  PARTS  CATALOG  of 
typesetters,  PCB’s  and  parts.  Save 
20-70%. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX.  (216)  831-1628. 


Some  folk  want  their  luck 

buttered. 

Thomas  Hardy 


_ PRESSES _ 

1985  COLOR  KING,  8  UNITS 
3  Folders,  4  Martin  Splicers 
Scheffer  2  Web  Re-Aligner 
4  In  Feeds,  3  Web  Guides 
Centralized  Controls  &  Several  Clutches 
2  Drives,  125  H.P.  &  75  H.P. 
WEBCO,  3501  Dalworth 
Arlington,  TX  76011  -  817-640-5681 
BILL  MILLER 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  JF-7  folder,  excellent 
condition,  set  up  for  underfloor  lead,  30 
HP  Drive  motor.  Best  offer.  Call  Bob 
Vedder  (813)  484-2611. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  S/C  folder.  5  units 
1981.  1  UOP  3  color  unit  1987,  total  7 
units.  Very  good  condition.  Guarantee. 
Bell  Camp  Inc.  Tel:201-492-8877 
Fax:201-492-9777. 


GOSS  PRESS 
For  Sale  by  Owner 
Set  up  to  run  as  two  press  lines 
or  as  a  single  integrated  line. 

Will  sell  all  or  part. 

11  Community  oil  bath  units 
(6  SSC  9911  and  5  SC  9998) 

1  3-color  Universal,  UOP  365 
1  DEV  stacked  unit,  1985 
1  Folder.  SSC  246 
1  Folder,  SC  437 
1  Upper  former 

6  Clutches  (all  electrical  for  paralleling) 
1  Ink  recycier 
1  Acumeter  gluer 
1  Count-O-Veyor,  Baldwin  104 
This  press  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
now  printing  a  number  of  leading 
Northern  California  weekly  and  monthly 
publications.  It  is  available  mid¬ 
summer  and  can  be  seen  in  operation 
by  appointment. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

1  Chesire  labeler 
(721  head  and  525  base) 

1  4-pocket  McCain  stitcher 

Call  Steve  Jackson  at  Paradise  Post, 

916-877-4413. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P's  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Monday,  May  27th,  Memorial  Day 

Please  note  this  when  submitting  ad  copy  for  the  June  1st  issue. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HARRIS  V-15D,  4  units,  JF-25  folder, 
upper  former,  manufactured  mid-80's. 
75  H.P.  Powertron  drive.  Guarantee. 
Very  clean,  used  only  to  print  2  weekly 
publications  of  5,000  copies. 

Bell  Camp  Inc.  Tel;201-492-8877  Fax 
201-492-9777. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  "1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series. 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

4- Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1974  w/JF7 

JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 

22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

Journalist,  with  experience  as  news¬ 
room  mentor,  to  teach  as  Professional 
in  Residence.  Nine-month  appoint¬ 
ment,  effective  Aug.  16,  1991;  teach 
news-editorial  courses;  perform  service 
for  the  School  and  the  profession.  Mini¬ 
mum:  bachelor's  degree;  five  years 
professional  experience;  ability  to  chal¬ 
lenge  and  mentor  students  in  profes¬ 
sional  program.  Preferred:  earned 
advanced  degree;  full-time  teaching 
experience;  additional  professional 
experience  including  newsroom  super¬ 
vision  and  staff  development.  Send 
letter,  resume,  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
tO:  Prof.  Ted  Frederickson,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  KS  66045-2350.  Phone 
(913)  864-4755.  Applications  due  at 
the  School  May  13;  deadline  may  be 
extended  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Applications  sought  from  all 
qualified  persons  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  disability,  national 
origin,  ancestry,  and  as  specified  by 
law,  age  and  veteran  status. 


Wanted-Administrative  Editor 
with  Experience 
-for  getting  things  done 

Established  educational  publisher  in 
G^raphy,  Social  Studies  and  Science, 
with  a  vision  of  the  future,  requires 
experienced  editor  with  administrative 
skills.  Position  requires  writing  ability, 
talent  to  work  with  others  and  essential 
ability  to  grasp  projects  and  see  them 
through.  Minimum  of  3-4  years 
commercial  writing  experience 
required.  Knowledge  of  educational 
publishing  useful,  but  not  required. 
Located  in  northern  Indiana  (South 
Bend  area).  College  town.  Salary 
$30,000-$45,000  based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  benefits. 

Box  5300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER.  Seeking  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  manager  with  prior  P 
&  L  responsibilities  to  lead  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  Manassas,  VA  market. 
Competitive  situation  demands  hard¬ 
working  approach  to  increasing 
revenue,  maintaining  or  lowering 
expenses,  and  improving  local  editorial 
quality  and  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Send  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ 
OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
ISRAEL 

A  unique  opportunity  to  assist  in  moder¬ 
nizing  the  management  of  a  medium 
sized  newspaper  and  printing  facility  in 
Israel. 

Knowledge  of  Hebrew  beneficial  but  not 
necessary.  This  could  be  either  a 
permanent  position  or  a  two  year 
contract  arrangement. 

Send  resume  by  fax  to  (618)  932-6155 
or  mail  to  J.D.  Dodd,  Box  1000,  West 
Frankfort,  IL  62896  (618)  937-6411. 

Publisher:  we  are  looking  for  a 
community-minded  publisher  to  lead 
the  excellent,  enthusiastic  staff  of  a 
well-maintained  large  twice-weekly 
newspaper  and  shopper  in  Iowa.  Candi¬ 
date  must  also  be  enthusiastic,  have  a 
strong  marketing  background  and  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  departments.  This 
position  is  available  due  to  promotion  of 
previous  publisher  within  our  family- 
owned  company.  Please  send  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Jerry  Edwards 
Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Senecp,  SC  29679 
Fax  No.  (803)  882-3718 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

40,000  Circulation  Florida  Panhandle 
Daily  seeks  an  aggressive  and  creative 
Sales  Manager  to  have  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  outside  retail  and  classified 
sales  staff.  Two  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  management  preferred.  Will 
develop  sales  strategies,  special 
sections,  and  assist  in  major  accounts, 
training,  and  design  of  new  products. 
Salary  and  commission  depending  on 
experience.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
history  to:  Scott  Walker,  Panama  City 
News  Herald,  Freedom  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  1940,  Panama  City,  FL  32402. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Large  newspaper  group  is  accepting 
resumes  for  the  position  of  Advertising 
Manager.  Successful  candidate  should 
possess  proven  administrative,  organi¬ 
zational  and  leadership  abilities.  And 
the  ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate 
by  example.  Openings  in  Zones  5  and  2. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefit  package.  Submit  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box  5297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  wanted,  small¬ 
town  5,000-circulation  daily,  midwest. 
Send  experience,  resume  to  Box  5280, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

All  that  is  good  in  man  lies 
in  youthful  feeling  and 
mature  thought. 

Joseph  Joubert 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

46,000  circulation  daily  located  on  the 
border  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  seeks 
an  aggressive,  innovative  leader  to 
supervise  inside  and  outside  sales  staff. 
Experience  in  management,  telemark¬ 
eting,  selling  against  competing  media, 
sales  promotions,  training,  budgeting, 
and  new  business  development  a  must. 
Candidates  should  possess  motivation¬ 
al,  leadership  and  organizational  skills. 
Experience  in  front  end  system 
implementation  a  plus.  Send  letter  of 
introduction,  salary  history  and  resume 
to  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  PO  Box  609, 
Bristol,  VA  24203,  Attn:  Advertising 
Director.  Absolutely  no  phone  calls! 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  looking 
for  an  energetic  sales  supervisor  who 
enjoys  working  directly  with  major  Clas¬ 
sified  accounts.  Oversee  a  staff  of  9, 
handling  auto,  real  estate  and  recruit¬ 
ment  advertisers. 

Join  a  progressive,  family-owned  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  94,000  Sun., 
84,000  daily,  that  is  enjoying  a  growth 
market.  The  staff  is  energized  and 
making  goals  now-we  need  a  leader  to 
maximize  opportunities  in  these  areas. 

Bakersfield  is  centrally  located  and 
close  to  everything.  The  cost  of  living 
makes  this  location  very  attractive. 
Contact  Human  Resources  for  a  career 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers¬ 
field,  CA  93302. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Needed  to  develop  a  newly  formed  clas¬ 
sified  department  for  two  neighboring 
dailies  in  South  Central  Wisconsin. 
Duties  will  include  sales  and  promotion 
coordination,  as  well  as  telemarketing 
development.  We  offer  salary  plus 
bonus,  along  with  a  401k  program  and 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  with  references  to:  Jim 
Bowers,  Publisher,  Daily  Register,  PO 
Box  470,  Portage,  Wl  53901. 


CO-OP 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  THE  TIMES  UNION,  New  York’s 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New  York. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person,  one  who  possesses  a  high  level 
of  self  confidence  and  who  understands 
and  believes  in  the  potential  offered  by 
available  co-op.  Reporting  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  co-op  manager  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a  pro¬ 
active  co-op  advertising  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  tor  managing  the  efforts  of 
both  retail  and  classified  sales  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  all  forms  of  co-op 
revenue.  ReCAS  co-op  retrieval  system 
provided.  Experience  working  for  a 
retailer  packaging,  pursuing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  co-op,  as  well  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  particularly  desirable.  Lucrative 
income  potential  through  performance 
oriented  package.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  detailed  resume  stating  earnings 
desired  to- 

AD#  3596 
THE  TIMES  UNION 
PO  BOX  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 


CORPORATE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  This  is  a  new  position. 
Person  filling  this  position  will  be  prim¬ 
ary  contact  and  liaison  between  group 
headquarters  and  major  national  and 
regional  retailers  including:  Sears,  K- 
Mart,  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Target,  Wal-Mart,  Ames,  Jordan  Marsh, 
A&P,  Shop-Rite,  etc.  Work  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
secure  national  linage  from  airlines, 
package  goods  manufacturers,  etc.  Call 
on  auto  dealer  associations  and  regional 
accounts  with  national  ad  reps  and  ad 
directors/managers. 

Coordinate  all  sales  activity  with 
publishers  and  advertising  managers. 
Prepare  and  present  target  account 
presentations.  Understand  demo¬ 
graphics,  psychographics,  reach  and 
frequency,  gross  rating  point,  etc.  Deve¬ 
lop  proposals  for  group  advertising  rates 
of  ROP  and  preprint  for  target  accounts. 
Be  capable  of  negotiating  group  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  contracts  with  major 
advertisers. 

Also,  take  charge  of  one  person  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  staff.  An  opportunity 
to  grow  with  this  company. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Minimum  five  years 
experience  as  newspaper  marketing 
director,  retail  ad  manager,  classified 
ad  manager  or  combination.  College 
degree  in  marketing  or  business  admi¬ 
nistration  desired  but  not  mandatory. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in 
successfully  dealing  with  major  news¬ 
paper  advertising  accounts.  Must  be 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  Able  to 
travel. 

Salary:  low  to  mid-60’s. 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  5291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Skilled,  team  player  ad  sales/marketing 
rep  needed  in  small,  fast-growing 
Caribbean  weekly.  Small  base  salary 
plus  commissions.  Ideal  for  recent 
grad.  Box  5303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Make  your  mark 
in  advertising 


And  you'll  make  Strunk  &  White  proud.  Proofread¬ 
ing  and  editing  ads,  brochures  and  direct  mail  pieces  for 
one  of  New  England's  top  advertising  agencies.  Salary 
negotiable.  Great  benefits.  Great  people.  And  a  lot  of 
No.  2  pencils.  Send  resume  to  Creative  Coor¬ 
dinator,  Keiler  Advertising,  304  Main  Street, 
Farmington,  Connecticut  06032. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


INSIDE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  a 
major  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  inside  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  to  fill  the  position  of  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Room  Supervisor. 

We  are  seeking  applicants  with  strong 
interpersonal  and  supervisory  skills  and 
demonstrated  sales  coaching  experi¬ 
ence.  We  will  consider  individuals  with 
varied  educational  backgrounds. 

We  offer  competitive  wages  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Our  circulation  is 
350,000  Sunday  and  270,000  daily. 
To  apply,  send  your  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  and  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  including  your  career  goals  tO: 

Personnel  Department 
ATTN:  Classified 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
opening  for  a  Retail  Advertising  Sales 
Supervisor.  The  Californian  is  a  progres¬ 
sive,  family  owned  mid-sized  newspap¬ 
er.  We’re  seeking  an  experienced  candi¬ 
date  with  the  skills  to  motivate  the  sales 
team.  Degree  preferred. 

Bakersfield  is  a  fast-growing,  friendly 
western  city  with  very  affordaole  hous¬ 
ing,  located  2  hours  from  Los  Angeles 
and  the  beach.  Excellent  compensation 
package/benefits. 

Contact  us  for  a  great  career  opportuni¬ 
ty.  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302. 


The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a  120,000 
daily  and  140,000  Sunday  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  Classified  Transient  Sales 
Manager.  Responsibilities  include 
directing,  planning  and  managing  tele¬ 
phone  sales  representatives  and  the 
department  to  ensure  transient  revenue 
goals  are  reached.  Must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3-5  years  in  advertising  sales 
experience.  Knowledge  of  S.I.I.  compu¬ 
ter  system.  Ability  to  manage  and  moti¬ 
vate  sales  staff.  Strong  understanding 
of  laws  and  regulations  governing  adver¬ 
tising.  Knowledge  in  budgeting  and 
creating  revenue.  College  degree 
preferred. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune,  A 
McClatchy  newspaper,  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  tO:  The  Morning 
News  Tribune,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma, 
WA  98411.  Attention;  Jacky  Swant. 

VP/ADVERTISING 

If  you  are  an  experienced  ad  profession¬ 
al,  with  a  proven  track  record  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  field,  can  manage  a 
professional  team  with  several  hundred 
employees,  know  rates,  compensation 
programs,  sales  promotion  and  the  total 
ad  scene  from  grass  roots  to  board 
room,  you’ll  find  a  challenge  with  us. 
Northeast  group,  growing  dramatically, 
offers  all  the  usual  and  some  unusual 
benefits  and  opportunities.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Expanding  small 
daily  needs  operator  to  produce  lively, 
informative  graphics  for  the  newsroom. 
We  have  a  full  arsenal  of  programs  and 
hardware  to  compliment  our  MAC  IICX 
with  14"  radius  color  monitor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  page  design  and  illustrations 
helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Joseph 
P.  Belsito,  Hudson  Valley  News,  85 
Dickson  Street,  Newburgh,  New  York 
12550.  Calls  OK  (914)  561-3000. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MGR 
Weekly  community  group  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  individual  experienced  with  free 
and  paid  circulation,  conversion,  prom¬ 
otion,  direct  mail  and  list  management. 
Growing  company,  great  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  G. 
Elliot,  Operations  Director,  410  S.  First 
St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95113. 


CIRCULATION 

SALES/MARKETING  MANAGERS 
Large  newspaper  group  is  seeking 
career  minded  managers  for  small  to 
medium  sized  dailies  in  eastern  Zone  5 
and  western  Zone  2. 

We’re  looking  for  individuals  with  a 
proven  record  who  can  manage  the 
sen/ice  and  collection  operation,  and 
understands  sales  as  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  department. 
Marketing  and  promotional  ability  a 
must. 

We  offer  the  right  people  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  grow  with  an  aggressive  corpora¬ 
tion.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Submit  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box  5298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

We  are  seeking  a  professional  circulator 
with  a  proven  track  record.  Successful 
candidate  must  have  a  strong  home 
delivery  background,  leadership  and 
training  skills.  This  50,000  circulation 
newspaper  is  located  in  Zone  2,  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
country.  Excellent  oppportunity  for  a 
strong  No.  2  person  to  move  up.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands-on 
manager  to  join  a  progressive  newspap¬ 
er  group  located  in  Zones  1  and  2.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  in  circulation 
management  at  newspapers  in  the 
10,000-30,000  circulation  range. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  all  facets  of 
circulation  including  sales,  staff  deve¬ 
lopment,  collections,  TMC  distribution 
and  customer  sen/ice. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

Immediate  opening  for  a  proven  perfor¬ 
mer  in  a  Northwest  major  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experienced  pro  will  assume 
district  responsibilities  supervising 
home  delivery  independent  dealer  oper¬ 
ations.  Top  candidate  will  have  solid 
track  record  in  sales,  service,  retention 
and  collections. 

Must  be  a  self-starter,  a  strong  commu¬ 
nicator  who  has  good  people  skills,  a 
decision  maker  who  can  deal  with 
multiple  priorities.  The  company  offers 
an  excellent  wage,  benefit  and  retire¬ 
ment  package. 

Send  resume  and  summary  of  why  this 
fits  you  to; 

Circulation  Department 
Morning  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  98411 

Females  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

The  biggest  mistake  you  can 
make  is  to  believe  that  you 
work  for  somone  else. 
Anonymous 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  27.  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Director  —  Gavilan  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  is  looking  for  a  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  oriented  circulation  director  for 
our  newspapers  located  in  the  rapidly 
growing  market  between  San  Jose  and 
Salinas,  CA.  Send  your  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  22365,  Gilroy.  CA  95021,  EOE. 

Opening  for  experienced  CM  to  make 
regular  visits  to  our  publications  for 
quality  control  and  internal  review. 
Good  knowledge  of  circulation  records 
and  distribution  techniques,  plus  love 
of  travel.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  5299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW 
30,000  South  West  daily  needs  sales/ 
marketing  oriented  circulation  director. 
Will  consider  either  CD  or  top  level 
supen/isor.  Report  directly  to  Publisher. 
Salary,  MBO,  good  benefits.  Send  or 
FAX  resume.  Include  accomplishments: 
Scott  Little 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
Recruiting  and  Placement  Sen/ice 
43500  Ridge  Park  Drive,  Suite  103 
Temecula,  CA  92390 
FAX  #  714-695-5378 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  BASE  MANAGER 

Busy  group  of  weeklies  seeks  a  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  HP  3000/42  and 
Collier-Jackson  software.  MUST  have 
CJ  experience.  Familiarity  with 
HP/3000  essential.  Good  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc., 
Personnel  Dept.  (RFAD/,  300  Wither¬ 
spoon  St.,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Mid-sized  New  England  daily  seeks  an 
assistant  sports  editor  to  take  charge  of 
sports  layout,  graphics  and  photo  edit¬ 
ing.  Duties  would  include  some  light 
writing  and  copy  editing.  Candidates 
should  have  strong  background  in 
layout,  color  and  graphics  with  an  eye 
toward  our  move  to  pagination.  Salary  in 
mid-20s  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Box  5310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS) 

Wanted;  An  assistant  city  editor  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anchorage  Daily 
News.  Requirements:  Smart,  tough, 
fast,  organized  and  devoted  to  excel¬ 
lence.  Minimum  six  years  newspaper 
reporting  or  editing  experience.  Send  a 
letter  outlining  your  philosophy  of  edit¬ 
ing  to  the  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


BOATING  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Editor  for  the  Northeast’s  Boating 
Magazine.  In  addition  to  planning, 
inspiring,  editing,  writing  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  book,  you  will  be  the  boat¬ 
ing  expert.  Thus  substantial  boating 
experience  is  REQUIRED.  Boston  loca¬ 
tion.  Write  with  clips  to  Publisher,  Off¬ 
shore,  Box  817,  Needham,  MA  02194. 


CITY  REPORTER 

Immediate  opening  for  aggressive  city 
reporter  on  15,000  PM,  six-day  per 
week  paper  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 
Reporter  will  cover  some  city  govern¬ 
ment,  public  records  and  general 
assignment. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Tim  Knowles,  managing  editor 
The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  Box  1210 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  87305 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 

International  small  private  firm  in  NY 
area  has  immediate  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  hands-on  Chief  Copy  Editor  for 
energy  publications.  Candidate  will  take 
charge  and  be  responsible  for  all  editing 
and  production  aspects  of  multi-client 
reports  including  top-quality  layout  and 
design  (desk-top  publishing  text  and 
graphics  format),  final  copy  editing, 
overall  schedule  of  production,  control 
of  printing  and  artwork  costs,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  promotional  materials,  and  press 
releases. 

Reports  are  prepared  by  industry  ex¬ 
perts  specialized  in  various  economic, 
commercial,  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  energy  business  worldwide  Most 
reports  are  issued  annually  (200  pgs)  or 
monthly  (20-50  pgs);  some  weekly  (10 
pgs). 

Candidate  must  have  at  least  five  (5) 
years  full-time  working  experience  with 
editing  and  production  of  several 
energy-related  publications.  Candidate 
must  be  skilled  and  experienced  in  the 
use  of  Microsoft  Word  5.0,  Ventura,  and 
various  graphics  and  spreadsheet  soft¬ 
ware  programs  used  in  desk-top 
publishing.  Candidate  also  must  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  proven  track 
record  of  working  with  authors  and 
industry  experts  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  reports  on  schedule  and  within 
budget. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  innovative,  and  dedicated  individu¬ 
al  interested  in  a  challenging  career  of 
publishing  in  the  field  of  international 
energy  trade.  Competitive  salary  pend¬ 
ing  skills  and  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resumes,  salary 
history  and  three  references  (with 
phone  numbers)  to: 

Box  5308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  creative  city  editor  to  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  13  reporters,  two  assis¬ 
tant  city  editors  and  several  part-timers. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  who’s  inter¬ 
ested  in  enterprise  reporting  that  can 
make  a  difference  in  the  community. 
We’re  a  gutsy  award-winning  afternoon 
paper  with  30,000  circulation  week¬ 
days  and  35,000  on  Saturdays.  The 
successful  candidate  wll  be  someone 
who  is  comfortable  working  with  a 
multicultural  staff  in  a  multicultural 
community.  Send  a  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Terry  Scott  Bertling,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  Texas  79999.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Small  but  growing  daily 
seeks  experienced  copy/editor/page 
designer.  Catchy  heads,  flashy  layouts 
and  solid  copy  are  a  must.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Joseph  P.  Belsito, 
Hudson  Valley  News,  85  Dickson 
Street,  Newburgh,  New  York  12550. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Some  experience  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  important.  Grammar  and  spelling 
skills  necessary.  Must  have  ability  for 
headline  writing,  editing  hard  news  and 
features. 

Smoke-free  building. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 

Phil  Angelo 
Managing  Editor 
The  Daily  Journal 
8  Dearborn  Square 
Kankakee,  IL  60901 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY/LIFESTYLE  EDITOR,  an  11,500 
circulation  daily  30  miles  from  Omaha 
NE  wants  a  hard  working,  dedicated 
journalist  who  can  add  flair  to  a  news¬ 
paper  in  mid-makeover.  Successful 
applicant  will  have  strong  page  design 
and  editing  skills,  know  how  to  effec¬ 
tively  use  graphics  and  color,  have  a 
hard-news  sense  and  a  feature  under¬ 
standing.  Someone  who  can  work  with 
news  reporters;  supervise  and  generate 
story  ideas  with  a  lifestyle  staff  of  two. 
Send  resume,  clips  and/or  tearsheets  to 
Paul  W.  Smith,  Fremont  Tribune,  135 
North  Main  St.,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. 

EDITOR 

Upscale  paid  circulation  Florida  weekly 
serving  a  growing  and  affluent  market 
needs  a  hands  on,  take  charge  individu¬ 
al  who  understands  all  editorial  aspects 
of  a  community  weekly.  The  editor 
should  be  as  comfortable  with  county 
commission  and  school  board  meetings 
as  with  charity  galas  and  debutante 
balls.  If  you  have  superior  editing  skills 
and  would  enjoy  the  challenge  of  a  first 
class  newspaper  that  serves  a  rapidly 
growing  market  send  a  complete 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  that  includes 
earnings  history  and  salary  expectations 
to  Box  5313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  editor/reporter  for  highly 
challenging  features  department  at 
mid-sized  dailies.  Professionalism, 
maturity,  attention  to  detail,  emphasis 
on  quality  a  must.  Editing,  writing  skills 
must  be  strong.  Good  salary,  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  6  story 
clips  to  Managing  Editor  Features, 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  205  W  12th  St., 
Erie,  PA  16534.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

FOOD  EDITOR  -  Southern  Living,  the 
nation's  largest  regional  magazine  (2.4 
million  circulation)  seeks  a  talented 
writer/editor  to  join  our  growing  foods 
staff.  The  qualified  person  will  have 
several  years  experience  writing  about 
foods  and  nutrition  and  should  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  current 
trends  toward  healthy  eating.  We  seek  a 
wordsmith  who  can  help  bring  even 
more  spark  to  the  pages  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Michael 
Carlton,  executive  editor.  Southern 
Living  Magazine,  2100  Lakeshore 
Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35209. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  need  an  editor  who  knows  the  value 
of  local  news.  We  need  an  editor  that 
can  polish  our  young  reporters  writing 
style.  We  need  an  editor  that  can  moti¬ 
vate  our  20-person  news  staff  including 
bureaus.  Zone  8.  About  16,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  5312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor/Editor 

We're  looking  for  an  ME  who  wants  to 
grow  into  the  editor's  job.  We  want 
someone  who's  probably  had  at  least  six 
years  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
headwriting  experience;  who's  ready  to 
lead,  train  and  enthuse  a  staff  of  eight 
turned-on  reporters  and  photographers; 
who  can  write  editorials;  and  who's 
computer-competent  and  willing  to 
learn  more.  We're  an  8,500  circulation 
tri-weekly  in  one  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  most  delightful  Sierra  foothills 
communities  with  45%  retired  readers 
but  a  growing  younger  population. 
We've  won  the  state's  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  newspapers  our  size  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  we  want  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  on  that  solid  base.  We're 
a  fun  place  to  work  --  but  we  work  hard. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  writing 
and  makeup  to  R.K.  Rebele,  Publisher, 
Paradise  Post,  PO  Drawer  70,  Paradise, 
CA  95969.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  THE  TIMES, 
65,000  a.m.  daily  in  Munster, Indiana 
seeks  an  innovative,  energetic  news  pro 
who  is  ready  to  work  in  the  trenches  of  a 
competitive  market.  Help  leading  highly 
charged  news  staff  in  building  an 
aggressive  news  product.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  people  and  news  judging 
skills  required.  Prior  management 
experience  helpful.  New  state-of-the-art 
facility.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  THE 
TIMES,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  20,000-circulation, 
seven-day  newspaper  in  Texas  looking 
for  take-charge  news  editor  to  run  five- 
member  copy  desk.  Person  must  be 
excellent  wordsmith  and  page  designer 
with  ability  to  teach  those  skills.  Posi¬ 
tion  opens  in  August.  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to:  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  Doug  Toney,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  369,  Denton,  Texas 
76202. 

NEWSROOM  LEADER 

The  Herald,  McClatchy-owned, 
30,000-circulation  AMer  in  Charlotte, 
NC  region,  needs  city  editor.  If  you're 
up-and-comer  who  can  lead  aggressive 
staff  in  hot  competition,  send  letter, 
resumes,  references  to  Terry  Plumb, 
editor,  PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29730.  Position  open  now.  No  calls. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  a  reporter  who  wants 
to  cover  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and 
everything  else  that  happens  outdoors. 
Our  coverage  should  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  news,  helpful  tips  and  new 
product  information.  We'll  skip  the 
stories  about  “my  favorite  hunting/ 
fishing  trip.”  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Trentonian, 
600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08602. 

REPORTER  NEEDED 
We  are  looking  for  a  versatile,  exper¬ 
ienced-  reporter  to  fill  a  cops/general 
assignment  position.  The  Delaware 
State  News  is  making  a  few  changes 
and  needs  candidates  who  can  write 
tight  and  lively  and  who  are  interested 
in  working  for  a  capitol  city  daily  with  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  community  news. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Michael  Pelrine,  City  Editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
19903. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

STAFF  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
knows  there's  more  to  local  sports  than 
ballgames  and  a  writer  who  can  develop 
a  beat,  grab  a  breaking  story  and  make  a 
GA  feature  sing.  We're  a  9,000  daily, 
but  our  staffers  go  on  to  big  papers.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries,  great  bene¬ 
fits  in  an  affordable,  professional 
community.  Send  letter,  resume,  5  best 
clips  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily 
Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA 
93556.  (619)  375-4481. 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  35,000 
circulation  regional  newspaper,  has  an 
opening  for  a  versatile  reporter  for  our 
weekly  Leisure  section.  The  successful 
applicant  needs  to  be  equally  at  ease 
with  bull-riding  and  Beethoven.  The  job 
consists  of  developing  and  writing  major 
features  on  the  leisure  activities  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  plus  secondary  and  daily  stories 
on  the  region's  arts  community.  Strong 
design  and  presentation  skills  required. 
Hams  pagination  experience  helpful. 

No  phone  calls,  send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  tO; 

Tom  Woolf 

Metro  Editor 

Southern  Illinoisan 
PO  Box  2108 

Carbondale,  I L  62902 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

Skilled  conscientious,  clean-copy 
reporter  needed  for  small  fast  growing 
Caribbean  weekly  team.  $  175/week. 
Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  5302,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  wire  editor  on 
15,000  PM,  six-day  per  week  paper  in 
northwest  New  Mexico.  Position 
requires  good  news  judgment  and 
layout  skills.  Some  graphics  work 
involved.  Candidates  should  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or  a 
related  field,  but  work  experience  may 
substitute  for  a  degree. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Tim  Knowles,  managing  editor 
The  Gallup  Independent 

PO  Box  1210 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  87305 

WIRE  EDITOR 

The  Janesville  Gazette  is  seeking  a  Wire 
Editor.  Located  in  Southern  Wisconsin, 
The  Janesville  Gazette  is  a  28,000-cir¬ 
culation  afternoon  daily  with  Saturday 
and  Sunday  morning  editions.  The  Wire 
Editor  is  an  integral  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  both  AP  and  Knight-Ridder 
high  speed  wires  and  the  deadline  pres¬ 
sure  associated  with  a  quality  daily 
newspaper. 

Qualifications  include  journalism 
degree  or  equivalent,  minimum  of  two 
years  editing  experience,  solid  copy 
editing  experience,  page  design  skills, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  state, 
national  and  world  affairs. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Mary  Jo 
Perrizo,  Gazette  Printing  Company,  One 
South  Parker  Drive,  Janesville,  Wl 
53546. 

Writer/editor/layout  artist  needed  to 
produce  a  wide  range  of  advertorial 
special  sections  for  a  twice-weekly 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys. 

Photography  a  plus.  Send  work  samples 
and  resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor, 
The  Keynoter,  PO  Box  158,  Marathon, 
FL  33050;  or  call  305/743-5551. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Assistant  Director  of  Photography  -  The 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  located  in  beaut¬ 
iful  Upstate  New  York,  is  looking  for  a 
highly  motivated  person  with  top  quality 
shooting  and  people  skills  to  help  lead 
our  18-person  staff.  We  have  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  180,000 
and  a  240,00(J  Sunday  circulation.  The 
right  candidate  will  be  part  photo 
coach,  film  editor,  cheerleader,  assign¬ 
ment  generator  and  department  mana¬ 
ger.  Color  and  lighting  skills  are  a  must. 
We  prefer  someone  with  previous 
management  or  editing  experience,  but 
will  consider  a  great  shooter  who  wants 
to  make  a  move  into  management.  Send 
a  slide  portfolio  (no  clips)  to  Harry  DiOr- 
io,  director  of  photography.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Clin¬ 
ton  Square,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

The  San  Juan  Star,  a  37,000-circula¬ 
tion  English-language  daily,  is  looking 
for  a  Director  of  Photography/Graphics. 
This  person  will  supervise  the  photo 
staff,  with  special  emphasis  on  impro¬ 
ving  color  photography.  He/she  must  be 
able  to  provide  direction  to  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  establish  in-house  color 
processing,  and  work  closely  with 
production  as  we  move  to  an  advanced 
color  separation  system.  He/she  will 
also  be  responsible  for  improving  our 
graphics  and  developing  our  McIntosh 
capability.  The  position  reports  directly 
to  the  managing  editor.  Send  materials 
to  Scott  Ware,  G.P.O.  Box  364187, 
San  Juan,  P.R.  00936-4187. 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  (57,000 
daily,  70,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  chief 
photographer  to  motivate,  manage  and 
lead  a  small  photography  staff.  We're 
looking  for  someone  who  has  strong 
technical  skills  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  who'll  take  chances  but  is  willing 
to  work  within  the  system  and  who 
wants  to  lead  a  photo  staff  to  excel¬ 
lence.  Candidate  must  have  the  ability 
to  teach  and  invigorate  photo  staff  and 
serve  as  lead  photographer  for  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  strong  tradition  of  excel¬ 
lence,  including  this  year's  National 
Headliner  and  Green  Eyeshade  awards 
for  photography.  Bachelor's  degree, 
management  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  desired.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Pat  Chitwood, 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box 
711,  Columbus,  GA  31994. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
Experienced  composing  room  foreman 
needed  to  run  night  side  operation  for 
New  Jersey  daily.  A  working  knowledge 
of  all  composition  functions  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  foster  personal  accounta¬ 
bility  is  required.  Experience  with  pagi¬ 
nation  and  computerized  ad  makeup 
systems  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOPLATE  FOREMAN  -  Zone  2  A.M. 
daily  needs  an  experienced  foreman 
familiar  with  all  areas  of  photoplate 
(cameras,  platemaking,  stripping,  etc.). 
Candidates  must  be  laser  scanner  oper¬ 
ators  with  the  ability  to  train  others  on 
the  scanner.  A  commitment  to  produc¬ 
ing  quality  work  is  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  for  15,000 
Indiana  daily  and  Sunday  on  lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  production.  We  are  wanting  to 
expand  our  Commercial  printing  efforts. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  to  work  with 
publisher  in  getting  this  project  off  the 
ground.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  in 
an  outstanding  community  40  miles 
from  Chicago.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Don  Manaher, 
Publisher,  News-Dispatch,  121  W. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360.  No  phone  calls. 

_ SALES _ 

Sales  Executive 

International  news  agency  seeks  sales 
executive  to  handle  accounts  in  New 
York  City  and  Northeast.  Minimum  five 
years  sales  experience,  knowledge  of 
editorial  operations,  proven  sales 
record.  Only  top  candidates  will  be 
considered.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Do  you  have  difficult  newspaper  proper¬ 
ty  that  no  one  is  willing  to  take  on?  I'm  a 
department  head  with  13  years  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  interested  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  prove  myself  as  a  publisher  in 
such  a  situation.  I'll  even  decrease  your 
expense  by  agreeing  to  work  my  first 
year  at  my  current  salary. 

Box  5292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line  *  1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  servics. 

Count  a^an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  instrtiwt:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 

5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


11  West  19lh  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1 2S9. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GM  with  17  yMrs  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  news,  labor  contract  negotiations, 
commercial  printing,  turn  arounds,  and 
ancillary  profit  centers,  seeks  challenge 
any  zone.  Call  Douglas  (813) 
394-2832.  Write  730  Amber  Drive, 
Marco  Island,  FL  33937. 


SENIOR  CORPORATE 
VP  MARKETING/ 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

SEEKS  CHALLENGING  ASSIGNMENT. 
Strategic  planning,  situation  analysis, 
extrapolation,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  sales  &  telemarketing  training, 
creative  advertising  and  promotion 
talent  with  the  passion  and  dynamics  to 
stimulate  and  drive  publishing  results. 

Ron  Unger  -  (817)  370-1442. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (6  years), 
seeks  long  term  post  at  9,000  +  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


I  have  12  years  experience  on  both 
production  and  business  computers. 
HP  3000,  Sll  System  25,  PC’s  and 
Mac’s,  and  networks.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  CJI  Circulation,  Advertising, 
Classified,  Layout,  other  General  ledger 
and  Payroll  systems.  Seeking  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  data  processing  in  Zone  4  but 
will  consider  other  areas.  Box  5305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYEDITOR  -  Highly  regarded, 
59-year-old  copy  editor  seeks  job 
anywhere  in  world  for  3-year  to  4-year 
stint  (or  longer  if  you  wish).  Work 
record,  skills,  health,  references  all 
excellent.  Lee  Fox,  1904  Mt.  Royal 
Terrace,  Baltimore,  MD  21217. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  REALLY  GOOD 
ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  FEATURES  EDITOR? 

Section  editor  at  top  New  York  City 
paper  wants  to  relocate.  Sterling 
resume.  Let’s  talk. 

Box  5269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced,  disabled  feature  and 
editorial  writer  is  seeking  a  position  as 
an  editorial  columnist  or  feature  writer 
with  a  small  newspaper  in  south  metro 
Atlanta,  GA.  Please  call  me  at  (404) 
224-6491  or  write  David  Shapiro,  484 
Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA  30223. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Experienced,  tenacious,  aggressive 
reporter  who  doesn’t  take  “nV’  for  an 
answer,  looking  for  a  daily.  Happy  with 
any  assignment.  Will  relocate.  Greg 
(508)  9W-3524. 


Hanrard  graduate  with  master  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  reporter  position.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  sports  entertainment, 
etc.  Ready  to  relocate.  Box  5306,  or 
telephone  (512)  826-5842. 


May  grad  seeks  good  entry-level  sports- 
writing  position.  Presently  LA  times 
intern,  uperience  includes  3  intern¬ 
ships  and  loads  of  part-time  and  string¬ 
ing  work.  Clips  and  references  sure  to 
impress.  Will  relocate. 

Call  Chuck  at  (213)  596-1054. 


Journalist  specializing  in  who,  what, 
where,  why  reporting.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
Macintosh  layout  and  photography. 
Seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in 
Zone  3  only. 

Call  (718)  224-6144. 


Minority  reporter.  Just  graduated.  Look¬ 
ing  for  employment  in  Southwest. 
Editor  of  school  paper.  Honors.  Bright. 
Energetic.  Box  5307,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  telephone  (512) 
494-4438. 


Reporter  with  3  years  experience  at 
24,000+  daily  desires  new  reporting 
challenges  in  Zones  1,  2,  8  or  9. 
Productive  under  deadline,  with  inter¬ 
esting,  absoluteiy,  accurate  copy.  Call 
(412)  652-0691. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  will  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  addition  to  your  staff.  Six  years  of 
solid  experience  covering  everything 
from  motor  sports  to  NFL.  I  have  the 
clips,  references  and  desire  you  need. 
ALL  ZONES.  PAUL  GIBLIN  (808) 
926-0603  -  Hawaii  Time. 


An  intellectual  is  someone 
whose  mind  watches  itself. 
Albert  Camus 


FREELANCE 


BERLIN-based,  bi-lingual,  American 
reporter  ready  for  assignment  from  US 
dailies,  magazines.  Reasonable  rates. 
Call  Taryn  Toro,  011-49-30-261-7641: 
FAX  011-49-30-7068;  or  write: 
Einemstr.  6,  1(X)0  Berlin  30,  Germany. 


Experienced,  feature  and  editorial 
writer  is  seeking  opportunities  to  write  a 
weekly  column  concerning  disability 
issues  from  my  home.  Please  call  me  at 
(404)  224-6491  or  write  David  Shap¬ 
iro,  484  Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA 
30223. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


In  defense  of  j-schools 

By  Sherrie  Mazingo 

At  a  recent  press  seminar,  1  was 
stunned  when  editors  suddenly 
unleashed  a  series  of  attacks  on  jour¬ 
nalism  education  since  it  was  not  one 
of  the  scheduled  topics  of  discussion. 

The  remarks,  made  at  a  meeting  of 
executive  and  managing  editors  of 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation, 
arose  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
more  vitriol  toward  journalism 
schools  as  any  1  have  seen. 

Perhaps  it  is  considered  de  rigeur 
when  editors  get  together  to  engage  in 
a  certain  amount  of  j-school  bashing, 
but  I  found  some  of  the  comments  ill- 
informed,  arrogant,  and  meanspir- 
ited. 

There  were  the  usual  criticisms  that 
much  of  journalism  education  is 
irrelevant  —  burdened  with  too 
much  theory;  that  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  cannot  write;  cannot  spell;  do  not 
read,  and  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  current  events  or  history. 

Others  groused  that  graduates  are 
“not  willing  to  do  grunt  work”:  cover 
suburbs,  write  obits,  or  work  nights. 
One  editor  complained  of  “too  much 
emphasis  on  investigative  reporting” 
in  journalism  schools. 

Still  another  decreed  that  journal¬ 
ism  educators  “are  all  a  bunch  of 
washed-up  incompetents  who  couldn’t 


(Mazingo  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Her  news  experience  includes 
positions  as  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  and  news  editor  and 
field  reporter  for  NBC  News  in  New 
York  and  Atlanta.). 
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make  it  in  the  business  in  the  first 
place”;  and  issued  a  clarion  call  for 
editors  to  “take  back  our  j-schools!” 

Of  the  28  editors,  27  were  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduates.  When  I  cited 
this  fact  as  perhaps  a  basis  for  their 
own  success,  some  editors  dismissed 
the  training,  saying  that,  if  they  had  to 
do  it  over  again,  they  would  not  major 
in  journalism. 


See  related  story  on  Page  12. 

After  hearing  the  remarks,  one  edi¬ 
tor  who  was  considering  a  full-time 
teaching  career,  said  he  had  changed 
his  mind. 

Returning  from  the  seminar,  1  was 
handed  the  current  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  report  on  jour¬ 
nalism  education.  In  it,  many  of  the 
editors  surveyed  had  much  to  say 
about  what  is  wrong  with  journalism 


education.  Their  comments  echoed 
the  standard  criticisms  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  editors,  and 
reflected  concern  that  the  overall 
quality  of  journalism  graduates  is 
down. 

The  experiences  left  me  with  a 
threefold  wish  list. 

First,  1  wish  needling  editors  would 
take  a  more  active  role  in  local  college 
journalism  programs.  Editors  and  the 
staffs  of  their  publications  need  to — 
and  can  —  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
become  involved  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 

Second,  1  wish  editors  would  do 
what  their  readers  exhort  them  to 
do — get  the  facts. 

Third,  1  wish  journalism  faculty 
would  stop  taking  down  these  Mt. 
Olympus-type  criticisms  lying  down. 
As  faculty,  we  need  to  speak  up  more 
forcefully  about  what  is  being  done 
right  in  journalism  education. 

The  editors’  comments  need  to  be 
put  into  perspective  and  they  need  a 
response.  It  is  not  my  intent  here  to 
exacerbate  what  already  appears  to 
be  a  less-than-healthy  relationship 
between  professional  journalists  and 
journalism  educators.  Rather,  my 


purpose  is  to  clear  the  air  so  that  all 
can  begin  to  work  collectively  and 
more  effectively  toward  our  common 
goal  of  achieving  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  excellence  for  the  nation’s 
newspapers. 

•  First,  let  us  be  honest:  Newspa¬ 
pers  today  are  better  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago,  and  so  are  journalism 
graduates.  You  would  find  little  argu¬ 
ment  that  newspapers  now  are  the 
best  they  have  ever  been  in  terms  of 
journalistic  standards  and  quality. 
That  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  is 
the  result  of  combined  knowledge, 
skills,  and  efforts  of  legions  of  recent 
journalism  graduates — more  than 
50,000  in  the  last  10  years  alone — that 
helped  to  make  them  that  way. 

Bad-mouthing  new  journalism  grads 
has  been  newsroom  sport  since  the 
first  graduating  students  entered 
newsrooms.  Perhaps  editors  need  re¬ 


minding  that  these  criticisms  doubt¬ 
less  extended  to  many  of  them  as 
green  reporters. 

•  Second,  it  is  true  that  some 
schools  are  more  theory-oriented, 
and  less  skills-oriented,  than  others. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  journalism 
schools  aie  increasingly  moving 
toward  a  more  practical,  skills- 
oriented  curriculum;  and,  in  some 
cases,  they  have  to  battle  with  univer¬ 
sity  administrators  to  do  so. 

Currently,  journalism  schools 
adhere  to  the  75-25  standard — 75%  of 
courses  outside  the  major  and  25% 
journalism  courses — set  by  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
(ACEJMC).  The  purpose  is  to 
achieve  a  broad-based  liberal  arts  cur¬ 
riculum. 

At  the  use  School  of  Journalism, 
our  core  courses  emphasize  writing, 
history,  writing,  law,  writing,  ethics, 
and  more  writing.  Nearly  half  of  our 
journalism  undergraduates  are  double 
majors  in  political  science,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  economics,  or  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Bad-mouthing  new  journalism  grads  has  been 
newsroom  sport  since  the  first  graduating  students 
entered  newsrooms.  Perhaps  editors  need  reminding 
that  these  criticisms  doubtless  extended  to  many  of 
them  as  green  reporters. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 


E&P_ _ _ 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 

YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  c 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E«&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 
at  your  convenience 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 
of  9  to  5  working  hours. 

TWO  WEEKS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Place  your  “Help  Wanted”  ad  in  the  May  4th  and  May  1 1th  issues  of  E&P 
and  you  can  receive  the  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  free! 

Simply  pay  your  normal  per  line  or  display  ad  rate,  including  four  lines 
for  the  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  logo,  and  we  will  waive 
the  $25.00  service  charge. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 
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FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 

(DIAL  OPTION  4) 
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The  Birmingham  News  family 
takes  great  pride 
in  saluting  its  winners  of  the 

1991  P^tzer  Prize 
for  Editorial  Writing 


Ron  Casey,  editorial  pt^e  editor, 
and  Harold  Jackson  and  Joey  Kennedy, 
editorial  writers. 


(Jilt  Birmingham  Nem0 


From  left,  Joey  Kennedy,  Ron  Casey  and  Harold  Jackson 


Honored  for  their  work  on 
“What  They  Won’t  Tell  You 
About  Your  Taxes,” 
an  illuminating  series 
of  editorials  calling  for 
tax  reform  in  Alabama. 


